Torquato Tasso to 
His Readers 


Gentle readers, since no human action was ever perfect in every 
aspect, it does not seem unusual to me that none has ever lacked 
its detractors. Therefore, when I began this work! that now 
comes into your hands and when I prepared to print it, I clearly 
foresaw that there would be someone, or rather many, who 
would condemn both of my decisions. They would consider it 
inappropriate for a person who resides in Padova in order to 
pursue legal studies to spend time on such matters; and they 
would consider it most inappropriate for a youth of my age, 
which has not yet reached nineteen years, to presume so far 
beyond himself as to dare to submit his first efforts to the view 
of men to be judged by so great a range of opinions. 
Nonetheless, I feel impelled by my genius, which inclines 
more toward poetry than anything else, and by the encourage- 
ment of the most esteemed Messer Danese Cattaneo, who ex- 
cels no less in writing than in sculpture. Being further confirmed 
in this opinion by Messer Cesare Pavesi, a gentleman worthy of 
great praise both in poetry and in the more serious literature of 
philosophy, I dared to apply myself to this endeavor even 
though I knew that it would displease my father; for due both to 
his long life and to the many and varied concerns that have 
passed through his hands, he knows the instability of fortune 
and the mutability of present times. Thus, he would have 
wanted me to pay greater attention to more practical studies 
whereby I would have been able to acquire what he gained as a 
poet and, much more, as an envoy to princes; and then, having 
gained it, he lost it through the malignity of his lot and has not 
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yet been able to recover it. Having so solid a background as a 
knowledge of law, I would not have to face the difficulties that 
he sometimes faced. 

But since I received the encouragement of many friends and 
since my natural inclination—the desire to make myself well 
known (which perhaps occurs more easily through writing po- 
etry than through practicing law)—had greater influence upon 
me, I began to act upon my idea, trying all the while to keep it 
hidden from my father. But I had not progressed very far toward 
that goal which I had proposed to myself before he was well 
aware of my plan; and although it weighed heavily upon him, he 
still decided in the end to let me run where my youthful en- 
thusiasm was carrying me. Thus, as Signor Tomasso Lomellino, 
a most esteemed gentleman of the finest character, and many 
others can attest, I brought this poem to a conclusion in a space 
of ten months; and upon showing it to the most distinguished 
Signor Molino and Signor Veniero, whose worth far exceeds 
their very great fame, I was warmly encouraged by them to have 
it published. One can see a letter written about this matter by 
the aforementioned Signor Veniero to my father, who, without 
the authority and opinion of these most learned and judicious 
gentlemen, would not have given me his permission in this, even 
though’he was first told about it by Danese and Pavese, whose 
judgment he especially valued when he had only seen a part of 
my work. 

My Rinaldo thus comes forth to present itself for your inspec- 
tion, protected by the shield of such authorities from any mali- 
cious attacks. Gentle readers, I ask you to be willing to consider it 
as the offspring of a young man, who, if he sees that this, his first 
effort, pleases you, will try one day to give you something more 
worthy of coming into your hands that can gain him greater 
praise. I believe it will not bother you that, departing somewhat 
from the way of the moderns, I have rather wished to draw near 
to those better ancient poets; however, you will not find me 
bound to the most severe laws of Aristotle, which have often 
rendered those poems less pleasant that otherwise would have 
been most pleasant to you. But I have only followed those pre- 
cepts of his which will not take away your delight, like the fre- 
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quent use of episodes, and the elimination of the poet’s personal 
voice by introducing others to speak, and the effecting of recog- 
nitions and reversals through either necessary or verisimilar 
causes, and the appropriate expression of customs and diction. 

Indeed, it is true that in ordering? my poem I have labored 
even more to make sure that the plot has unity—if not strictly 
so, at least when considered overall. Some parts may appear 
inessential and not such that if they were removed, the whole 
would be destroyed as, when one takes away a member from 
the human body, it becomes maimed and incomplete. Yet these 
parts are such that if not each one by itself, at least they all 
together have no small effect, like that made by the scalp, 
beard, and other body hair: if one of them is taken away, no 
apparent harm is done; but if many are removed, the body 
becomes very ugly and disfigured. But I would like my works to 
be judged not by the strict followers of Aristotle, who have 
before their eyes the perfect example of Virgil and Homer and 
who never attend to delight and to what today’s customs re- 
quire, nor by those overly enamored of Ariosto. For the former 
would not concede that any poem was worthy of praise in which 
some part had no apparent effect and, if removed, would not 
ruin the whole, even though there are many such parts in the 
Furioso and the Amadigi and some such parts in the ancient 
Greeks and Latins. And the latter severely reprehend me for 
not using those proems and moral sentiments that Ariosto al- 
ways employs—and all the more because even my father, a man 
whose authority and value the world knows, sometimes let him- 
self be carried away by this convention. 

But, on the other hand, neither the prince of poets, Virgil, 
nor Homer, nor the other ancient poets used them; and Aris- 
totle clearly states in his Poetics (which the most eloquent 
Sigonio is now expounding in Padova with glory for himself and 
wonder and envy from others) that the more a poet imitates, the 
better a poet he is, and he imitates more, the less he speaks as a 
poet and the more he introduces others to speak. Danese well 
observed this precept in his poem composed in imitation of the 
ancients and according to the way shown by Aristotle, which 
Danese still encourages me to follow. But those who speak all 
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the moral sentiments and proverbs in the person of the poet 
have not yet observed Aristotle, nor have those who speak in 
the person of the poet only in the beginning of the cantos. 
Beyond the fact that by doing this they do not imitate, it seems 
that they are likewise lacking in imagination; for they do not 
know to place such things elsewhere than in the beginning of the 
canto. Since, to some, this could seem excessive ambition to 
show oneself learned or even, through joking, to be held pleas- 
ing and witty by the crowd, perhaps it is not without affectation. 
In this regard I believe what the most learned Signor Pigna said 
is true: that Ariosto would not have fashioned such proems if he 
had not thought that, dealing with various knights and various 
actions and often abandoning one subject and picking up an- 
other again, it was sometimes necessary to appease his audi- 
ence, which is almost always done in those proems by proposing 
what ought to be considered in the canto and by joining those 
things which are to be said with those that have already been 
said. And the same reason, besides convention, moved my fa- 
ther to imitate him. 

But since I consider one single knight, restricting all his deeds 
to one action (so far as present tastes allow), and since I have 
woven my poem with an uninterrupted and continuous thread, I 
do not know why I should use such proems, especially since I 
see my opinion is confirmed by Veniero, Molino, and [Ber- 
nardo] Tasso—persons whose authority could convince any- 
body. Further, I know that this had first been the opinion of 
Sperone, a man who entirely understands the arts and sciences. 
Therefore, do not be displeased to see my Rinaldo composed in 
part as an imitation of the ancients and in part as an imitation of 
the moderns. 
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Discourse 1 


Whoever proposes to write a heroic poem must attend to three 
matters: choosing a subject able to accommodate the most excel- 
lent form that the poet’s artistry will aim to give it; giving it this 
form; and, finally, adorning it with the most exquisite ornaments 
appropriate to its nature. This whole discourse, then, will divide 
itself under those three headings that I have specified.! Begin- 
ning with the judgment that the poet must show in selecting a 
subject, I will pass on to the art that he must sustain, first in 
setting it forth and shaping it, then in trimming and adornment. 

That which has not yet received any touch of the orator’s or 
the poet’s artistry is called the raw material, and it comes under 
the poet’s consideration in the same way that iron or wood 
comes under the craftsman’s. So, just as the shipwright is 
obliged not only to know what the form of ships should be but 
also to recognize what sort of wood is most suited in itself to 
take on this form, it likewise behooves the poet not only to 
possess the skill to give form to his subject but also the judg- 
ment to recognize it. And he must choose one, by its very 
nature, capable of every refinement. 

The raw material is almost always given to the orator by 
chance or by necessity; it comes to the poet by choice. There- 
fore, it sometimes happens that what is improper for the poet is 
laudable in the orator. The poet is taxed for exciting pity for a 
character who has voluntarily stained his hands in his father’s 
blood; the orator, however, may arouse pity at the same event 
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and gain the highest praise. The former’s choice is censured 
while necessity excuses the latter and his ingenuity is praised. 
So, just as there is no doubt that the power of art can in some 
ways do violence to the nature of the subject—making those 
things appear lifelike that are not so in themselves and those 
things pitiable that would cause no pity on their own and those 
things wondrous that would stir no wonder—there is, as well, 
no doubt that these effects are achieved more easily, and at a 
higher level, in those subjects already disposed to accommodate 
them. 

Suppose that, with identical artistry and with identical elo- 
quence, One person wants to portray the pathos of Oedipus, 
who, through simple ignorance, killed his father; and another 
wants to portray the pathos of Medea, who, quite well aware of 
her wickedness, slaughtered her children.? The plot contrived 
from the experiences of Oedipus will achieve much greater pa- 
thos than that based upon the fate of Medea. The former will 
inflame the feelings of pity; the latter will scarcely prove capable 
of warming them up, even though the artistry employed in both 
be not only similar but equal. In like manner a signet of the 
same form does its job much better in wax than in another 
substance more fluid or more firm; and a marble or a golden 
statue is more prized than one of wood or of a less noble stone, 
even though the efforts of Phidias or Praxiteles are equally 
visible in both. It is well to have touched on this so that we know 
how much the choice of one subject, rather than another, mat- 
ters to the epic. It remains for us to see whence the subject 
should be drawn. 

The material, which may as happily be termed the subject, 
either is invented (and then it seems that the poet takes part not 
only in the choice but in the invention as well) or is drawn from 
chronicles of history. In my opinion, however, material taken 
from chronicles is much the better, since the epic poet must try 
for versimilitude in every part of his poem (I assume this as a 
well-established principle); and it is not verisimilar that an illus- 
trious action, such as those in an heroic poem, would not have 
been written down and passed on to the memory of posterity 
with the help of history. Great events cannot go unknown; and 
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when they are not recorded in writing, people claim them false 
on this ground alone. Considering them false, people do not so 
easily consent to being moved now to wrath, now to terror, now 
to pity—or to being, by turns, delighted, saddened, held in 
suspense or in rapture. In sum, they do not follow the sequence 
of events with the same expectation and delight as they would if 
they deemed that sequence true, either wholly or in part. 

On this account, the poet must trick his readers with the 
appearance of truth. He must not merely persuade them that 
the things he has written are true; he must also suggest them to 
their senses in such a way that they do not believe that they are 
reading but, rather, that they are present and they see and hear 
them.’ Thus, it is necessary to achieve in their minds this sense 
of truth, and the authority of history usually accomplishes this. I 
am speaking now of those poets who imitate illustrious actions, 
like the tragedian and the epic poet. The comic poet, imitator of 
base and common actions, may always invent his theme at will 
without undermining verisimilitude since no accounting of pri- 
vate actions is kept even among people who inhabit the same 
city. And though we read in Aristotle’s Poetics* that people are 
usually pleased by the novelty of invented stories—e.g., Aga- 
thon’s Flower among the ancients and, among us, the heroic 
tales of Boiardo and Ariosto and the tragic ones of some more 
recent writers—we should not let ourselves be persuaded that 
any invented story in a heroic poem deserves much praise, as 
the argument from verisimilitude proves and many others firmly 
establish from other premises. 

Besides all these arguments, one may say that the poem’s 
novelty does not principally consist in the subject’s being in- 
vented and unheard of before but in the novelty of the plot’s 
crisis and its resolution. Different ancients treated the stories of 
Thyestes and Medea and Oedipus; but, by arranging them differ- 
ently, they successfully appropriated and renewed them. There- 
fore, that poem will be new whose complications and resolu- 
tions of plot are new and whose intermittent episodes are new, 
even though the subject is very well known and has been treated 
by others before. Conversely, that poem whose characters and 
plot are new cannot be called new when the poet develops and 
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resolves them in ways that others have before. Such are some 
modern tragedies whose subject and characters are invented but 
whose fabric is woven and unwoven just as it was among the 
ancient Greeks. They lack, therefore, both the authority that 
history brings with it and the novelty that invention seems to 
produce. 

Therefore, the theme of an epic must be taken from chroni- 
cles of history. History, however, either involves a religion that 
we deem false or a religion that we believe true, like Christian- 
ity today and Judaism in the past. I do not think that the deeds 
of the Gentiles [i.e., pagans] offer us a subject suitable to make 
into a perfect epic because, in such poems, we sometimes want 
to refer to the deities worshipped by the Gentiles, or we do not 
want to. If we do not make such reference, the poem will lack 
wonder; if we do, it will lack verisimilitude in that part. Truly, 
that poem delights us little that does not include those wonders 
which so move the minds not only of the ignorant but of the 
intelligent, as well. I am speaking of those enchanted rings and 
shields, those flying steeds, those ships turned into nymphs, 
those phantoms that intervene between combatants, and other 
such things.*> With these the judicious writer should season his 
poem as with spices because he thereby prompts and entices the 
appetite of the common people not only without the annoyance 
but with the pleasure, as well, of the most discerning. However, 
since natural power cannot effect such miracles, we must resort 
to supernatural power; and when we resort to the gods of the 
Gentiles, verisimilitude ends because what our people deem not 
only false but impossible cannot be verisimilar to them. And it is 
impossible that things so far beyond nature and humankind 
should proceed from the power of insubstantial and vain idols 
that do not exist and never did. Reading those poems based 
upon the errors of ancient religion, anyone of moderate intelli- 
gence can easily realize not only how far the wonder (if it war- 
rants such a name) caused by Joves and Apollos and other 
Gentile godheads lies from verisimilitude but also how cold, 
dull, and ineffective it is. 

These two qualities, the wondrous and the verisimilar, are 
exceedingly different, Signor Scipione.® Indeed, they are so dif- 
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ferent that they are nearly contrary to each other. Still, both one 
and the other are necessary in the epic poem. It requires, how- 
ever, the skill of an excellent poet to join them together; and, 
though many have done so thus far, no one, to my knowledge, 
has taught how it is done. In fact, some men of the highest 
learning, seeing the tension between these two qualities, have 
decided that the verisimilar parts of poems are not wondrous 
and the wondrous parts not verisimilar but that since both are 
still necessary, one must advance the verisimilar at one time and 
the wondrous at another, in such a way that one does not suc- 
cumb to the other but, rather, modulates it. For myself, I hold 
the opinion that no part should be found in a poem that is not 
verisimilar; and the reason that compels me to such a belief is as 
follows. 

Poetry, in essence, is nothing other than imitation; this can- 
not be doubted.’ And imitation cannot be dissociated from veri- 
similitude, since imitation means nothing more than making a 
likeness or a similitude. Therefore, no part of poetry excludes 
verisimilitude. Finally, verisimilitude is not one of those condi- 
tions requisite in poetry for greater beauty and adornment; it is 
proper to its essence, intrinsic, and more necessary than any 
other thing in any other part of it.8 Still, although I hold the epic 
poet to the constant obligation of sustaining verisimilitude, I do 
not, therefore, disallow him from the other aspect, that is, the 
wondrous. Rather, I consider that one and the same action can 
be both wondrous and verisimilar; and many, I believe, are the 
ways of joining together such discordant qualities. The present 
requires discussing one of these, leaving the others for that part 
where we shall consider plot structure,? which is their proper 
place. 

Some works that greatly exceed the power of men the poet 
attributes to God, to His angels, to demons, or to those granted 
such power by God or by demons, like saints and wizards and 
fairies. If considered by themselves, these works seem won- 
drous; in fact, common usage calls them miracles. These same 
works, if attention is given to the virtue and the power that have 
wrought them, are deemed verisimilar. Since our people have 
imbibed this opinion in the cradle, along with their milk, and 
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since it was confirmed in them by the masters of our blessed 
Faith (that is, that God and his ministers and demons and magi- 
cians, with his permission,~can do things wondrous beyond the 
forces of nature) and, finally, since everyday they read and hear 
new examples related, therefore it does not appear to them 
beyond verisimilitude. Indeed, they not only believe it possible 
but think it has happened many times and can happen many 
times again. Likewise, to the ancients, who lived in the errors of 
their vain religion, those miracles must not have seemed impos- 
sible which not only the poets but sometimes the historians 
relate about their gods—for even if learned men deem them 
impossible (as they were), the opinion of the multitude suffices 
the poet in this, as in many other things; and many times, aban- 
doning the exact truth of things, he is accustomed to, and 
should, hold closely to this opinion. In sum, one and the same 
action can be both wondrous and verisimilar: it is wondrous 
considered in itself and circumscribed by natural limits; it is 
verisimilar considered free from these limits, in its cause, which 
is supernatural, powerful, and wont to work similar wonders. 

Those poems where Gentile deities are introduced lack this 
method of joining the verisimilar with the wondrous, whereas 
those poets who base their poetry on our religion can readily 
take advantage of it. In my judgment, this argument alone 
proves that the subject of an epic must be drawn from Christian 
and Hebrew history, not from Gentile history. Add to this that 
our religion brings with it—in heavenly and infernal councils, as 
well as in prophecies and rituals—such grandeur, such dignity, 
and such majesty as Gentile religion does not offer. And, fi- 
nally, I do not know why whoever wishes to invest the idea of 
the perfect knight with form—as some modern writers seem to 
have intended—should deny him praise for piety and religion 
and figure him as impious and idolatrous. If the zeal of the true 
religion cannot, without manifest incongruence, be attributed to 
Theseus or Jason or others like them, abandon Theseus and 
Jason and the others and choose, instead, Charlemagne, Ar- 
thur, and their like. I shall pass over, for the moment, the poet’s 
need to attend closely to improvement—if not inasmuch as he is 
a poet (for, as a poet, this is not his purpose), at least inasmuch 
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as he is a citizen and part of the republic—and also that he will 
much better fire the minds of our people with the example of 
faithful knights than of infidels, because the example of the 
familiar and similar always moves us more than that of the 
strange and different. 

The epic poet, thus, must take his theme from the history of a 
religion held true by us. But either such histories are so sacred 
and venerable that it is impiety to change them (the establish- 
ment of our Faith being based upon them), or they are not so 
holy as to contain an article of faith within them and thus do 
allow some things to be added, some removed, and others 
changed without the sin of impudence or irreligion. The epic 
poet will not dare reach his hand toward histories of the first 
kind; rather, he will leave them, in their pure and simple truth, 
for the pious, because invention here is not permitted. Further- 
more, whoever invents nothing and, in effect, binds himself to a 
particular content would not be a poet but a historian. The 
theme of an epic, therefore, should be taken from chronicles of 
true religion but not of such great authority as to be unalterable. 

Histories, moreover, contain events either of our times, or of 
times remote, or events neither very modern nor very ancient. 
History of distant eras affords the poet great leeway for inven- 
tion. Since those things are so buried in the depths of antiquity 
that hardly a weak and hazy memory of them remains, the poet 
can change them again and again, at will, and recount them as 
he pleases without any consideration of the truth. With this 
leeway, however, comes a not-insignificant difficulty, because, 
along with ancient times, he must include ancient customs in his 
poem. But the greater portion of people of our time cannot read 
of that manner of warfare or armament used by the ancients, as 
well as nearly all their customs, without irritation; and one expe- 
riences this even in the books of Homer, which, although they 
are indeed divine, seem nonetheless annoying. Antiquated cus- 
toms cause this for the main part; they are considered unaccept- 
able, avoided as base, and held in disdain by those who have 
developed a taste for the gentility and decorum of the modern 
age. But whoever would introduce modern customs into ancient 
times might seem like an ill-advised painter who portrayed the 
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figure of Cato or Cincinnatus dressed in the style of the youth of 
Milan or Naples or who dressed Hercules in a crested helmet 
and flowing cloak and took away his club and lion skin. 

Modern history provides great convenience in this matter 
concerning customs and usage. It removes, however, nearly all 
freedom for invention, which is essential for poets and, particu- 
larly, for epic poets; for it would seem brazen daring in a poet to 
choose to describe the undertakings of Charles V otherwise 
than many who are alive today have witnessed and conducted 
them. Men cannot tolerate deception in those things that they 
know firsthand or those that they learned through the trust- 
worthy accounts of fathers or grandfathers. But histories of 
times neither very modern nor very ancient do not entail the 
annoyance of outmoded customs nor deprive us of freedom for 
invention. Such are the times of Charlemagne and Arthur and 
those which either preceded or succeeded them by a little; and 
thus it happens that they have supplied innumerable romancers 
with subjects for poetic composition. The memory of these ages 
is not so fresh that any falsehood in relating them would seem 
impudence; further, their customs are not different from ours; 
and even if they are somewhat so, the practice of our poets has 
made them natural and familiar. Therefore, let the subject of an 
epic poem be taken from the history of true religion (but not so 
sacred as to be unchangeable) and from a time not very distant 
from, nor very near to, the memory of those now living. 

Signor Scipione, I believe that all these conditions are re- 
quired in the raw material, but not so much so that it cannot be 
made to assume the form of a heroic poem if it lacks a single one 
of them. Each alone has its effect—some more, some less—but 
all of them taken together matter so much that the subject is 
incapable of perfection without them. Still, beyond all these 
conditions required in an epic, I will add another one that is 
fundamentally necessary: that is, that the actions that must un- 
dergo the epic poet’s artistry be noble and illustrious. This condi- 
tion constitutes the nature of the epic; and in this, tragic and 
epic poetry correspond, and they differ from comedy, which 
imitates lowly actions. However, since it appears to be a com- 
mon belief that tragedy and epic do not diverge in the things 
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imitated (for both imitate grand and illustrious actions) and that 
their generic divergence arises, rather, from a difference in the 
mode of imitation, it will be well to examine this matter in 
greater detail. 

In his Poetics, Aristotle posits three essential and (let us say) 
generic differences by which one poem is separated and dis- 
tinguished from another.'° These are differences in the things 
imitated, in the mode of imitation, and in the instruments of 
imitation. The things are the actions. The mode is narration or 
representation: narration, when the person of the poet appears; 
representation, when the poet’s person is effaced and those of 
the actors appear. The instruments are speech, harmony, and 
rhythm. Rhythm means the measure of movements and ges- 
tures discernible in the actors. Once Aristotle has established 
these three essential differences, he inquires how the determina- 
tion of the genres of poetry proceeds from them. He says that 
tragedy and comedy agree in mode of imitation and in in- 
struments, since each represents and employs, besides verse, 
rhythm and harmony. However, the difference in actions imi- 
tated distinguishes their natures: tragedy imitates noble actions, 
comedy ignoble actions. The epic, then, corresponds with trag- 
edy in the things imitated, each of them imitating illustrious 
actions. But the mode of imitation distinguishes them: the epic 
poet narrates; the tragic poet represents. And the instruments 
of imitation distinguish them further: the epic poet employs 
verse alone while, besides verse, the tragic poet employs rhythm 
and harmony. 

For these reasons, as Aristotle expressed them with that 
puzzling compression peculiar to him, the tragedian and the 
epic poet are believed to correspond entirely in the things that 
they imitate. I do not judge this to be true, although it is a 
common and universally held opinion; and the reason that leads 
me to this opinion is as follows. If epic and tragic actions shared 
the same nature, they would cause the same effects, since the 
same effects derive from the same causes. However, when they 
do not produce the same effects, it follows that their natures are 
different. And it is manifestly clear that the same effects do not 
proceed from tragedy and epic. Tragic actions arouse terror and 
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pity,'! and they are no longer tragic when terror and pity are 
missing. Epics, however, did not originate to move either terror 
or pity, nor was this condition required in them as necessary. If 
sometimes terrible or pitiful misfortunes appear in heroic poems, 
one does not, therefore, look for terror and pity throughout the 
whole fabric of the tale. Such fortunes are accidental in it and 
merely decorative. Therefore, if we call the actions of tragedy 
and epic equally illustrious, their illustriousness is of different 
natures. Tragic illustriousness consists of the unexpected and 
sudden change of fortune and the magnitude of the events that 
arouse terror and pity. Heroic illustriousness, however, is based 
on undertakings of exalted martial valor and on deeds of cour- 
tesy, generosity, piety, and religion. Such actions, appropriate 
for epic, in no way suit tragedy. Thus, it follows that the charac- 
ters introduced into either epic or tragedy differ in nature, even 
if they are of royal state and supreme dignity in both forms. 
Tragedy requires characters neither good nor wicked but of 
moderate virtue, such as Orestes, Electra, and Jocasta.}2 Since 
Aristotle discovered this moderate virtue more in Oedipus than 
in any other, he judged his character better suited for tragic 
plots than any other. Epic, however, needs the highest virtues, 
which are called heroic due to their heroic virtue. The epitome 
of piety appears in Aeneas, of martial courage in Achilles, of 
prudence in Ulysses—and (to come to our times) of loyalty in 
Amadis, of constancy in Bradamante.!3 Indeed, the sum of all 
these virtues appears in some of these characters. Even if the 
tragedian and the epic poet sometimes take the same character 
as the subject of their works, they regard him variously and 
from different angles. In Hercules and Theseus, the epic poet 
considers their valor and their excellence in arms; the tragedian 
considers them guilty of some fault and, thereby, fallen into 
misery. Epic poets, furthermore, treat not only the height of 
virtue but also excess of vice with much less risk than tragedians 
usually do. Mezentius and Marganorre and Archeloro are 
examples of this, as could be Busiris, Procrustes, Diomedes, 
and others like them.'4 

It can be shown from what has been said that the difference 
between tragedy and epic does not alone derive from the differ- 
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ence of instruments and the mode of imitation but much more— 
and much more basically—from the difference in the things 
imitated. This difference is more immediate, more intrinsic, and 
more essential than the others. If Aristotle did not mention this, 
it is because, in that place, it was enough for him to show that 
tragedy and epic differ; and this is satisfactorily demonstrated 
by those other two differences which, at first sight, appear much 
more noteworthy. This illustriousness, however, which we have 
established as fundamental to heroic poetry, can be more or less 
illustrious; thus, a subject will be the more suitable for the most 
excellent form of the epic inasmuch as it contains events more 
noble and more lofty within itself. So, although I do not deny 
that less magnificent events—like the loves of Florio and those 
of Theagenes and Characlea!*\—can be composed into an epic, 
nonetheless, in this idea of the most perfect epic which we are 
presently exploring, it is necessary that the subject in itself be of 
the first rank of nobility and of excellence. Aeneas’ coming to 
Italy has such stature; for this subject, besides being lofty and 
illustrious in itself, is most lofty and illustrious considering that 
the Roman Empire originated in that coming. The divine poet 
paid particular attention to this, as he indicates in the opening of 
the Aeneid: 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
(1.33) 


So great a task it was to found the race of Rome. 


The liberation of Italy from subjection to the Goths, which 
provided Trissino the subject for his epic, has equal stature: 
such are those deeds which were happily and gloriously exe- 
cuted either for the dignity of the Empire or for the exaltation of 
the Christian faith. They capture by themselves the minds of the 
readers, and they awaken expectation and incredible delight. 
Add to them the artistry of an excellent poet and nothing in the 
human mind is outside their power. 

These, then, Signor Scipione, are the conditions a judicious 
poet must seek in the raw material. To review them, briefly: 
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historical authority, true religion, freedom of invention, a suit- 
ably flexible.period in time, events of grandeur and nobility. 
However, what we call the-subject, before it undergoes the epic 
poet’s artistry, becomes, after the poet arranges and adjusts it, 
the plot; and it is no longer simply the subject but the form and 
soul of the poem. Aristotle judged it so;!® and we consider it at 
least a blend of subject and form, if it is not purely form. In the 
beginning of this discourse, however, we compared what we 
have come to call the raw material with what natural philoso- 
phers call primary matter. Just as these philosophers, in consider- 
ing primary matter (entirely without form though it is), nonethe- 
less take account of its size, which is its constant and eternal 
attribute, evident before the birth of form and remaining after 
form decays, so the poet, likewise, should attend to the size of his 
subject; for when choosing any subject for treatment, he must 
choose it together with a certain size, this consideration being 
inseparably a part of it. Let him beware, then, lest he select a size 
so great that while shaping the plot structure, if he wants to 
introduce numerous episodes and to adorn and heighten events 
by nature commonplace, the poem grows to such magnitude as 
seems gross and excessive; for an epic poem must not exceed a 
certain fixed magnitude, as we will discuss in its place. So, if he 
would avoid this grossness and excess, he will have to abandon 
digressions and other ornaments necessary to the poem and con- 
fine himself almost completely to the plain and simple terms of 
historical fact. 

This appears to have happened to Lucan and Silius Italicus, 
for both one and the other embraced subjects too ample and 
abundant: the former undertook to treat not only the Battle of 
Pharsalia (as the title indicates) but the whole civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey; and the latter the whole Second Punic 
War.” These subjects, so vast in themselves, were able to oc- 
cupy the whole extent allotted to the magnitude of the epic, 
leaving no place for the poet’s ingenuity and invention. And 
often, when comparing the same events as treated by Silius the 
poet and the historian Livy, they seem to me much plainer and 
less adorned in the poet than in the historian—exactly contrary 
to what the nature of these things requires. One can observe the 
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same thing in Trissino, who wanted the whole expedition of 
Belisarius against the Goths as the subject of his poem and, 
therefore, is often sparer and drier than becomes a poet. If he 
had chosen to describe only one—and that the most noble— 
part of that campaign, perhaps his poem would have turned out 
lovelier and more adorned with beautiful inventions. In sum, 
whoever proposes too vast a subject for himself is constrained to 
extend his poem beyond the suitable limit; or, at least, he is 
forced to abandon the episodes and other ornaments that are 
most necessary to the poet. (And perhaps this excessive length 
appears in Orlando innamorato and Orlando furioso to whoever 
considers these two books, distinct in title and author, as almost 
a single poem—which, in effect, they are.) 

Homer’s judgment was exceptional in this regard: having 
proposed himself a slight subject and expanded it with episodes 
and enriched it with every other sort of ornament, he then 
reduced it to laudable and seemly size. Virgil proposed himself 
a somewhat larger subject, as though to gather into a single 
poem as much as Homer contained in two; he did not, however, 
select a subject of such size that he was compelled to succumb to 
either of those two errors. Still, he sometimes proceeds in a 
manner so restrained and so sparing of ornament that despite 
that marvelous and matchless simplicity and concision of his, he 
lacks, perchance, Homer’s rich and eloquent abundance. In this 
regard, I remember Speroni,!® whose private study I used to 
frequent as a student in Padua, no less often and no less will- 
ingly than the public schools, since it seemed to me a replica of 
that Academy and Lyceum where the Socratic and Platonic 
philosophers used to hold their discussions.'° I recall his saying 
that our Latin poet was more like the Greek orator [Demosthe- 
nes] than was the Greek poet and that our Latin orator [Cicero] 
more resembled the Greek poet than did the Greek orator; for 
the Greek orator and poet each exclusively pursued that virtue 
proper to his art, whereas their Latin counterparts had each 
expropriated that excellence proper to the other’s art. And, 
truly, whoever wishes to examine closely the style of each of 
them will see that Cicero’s abundant eloquence is most similar 
to Homer’s breadth of fluency, just as Demosthenes and Virgil 
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are much alike in the sharpness, density, and vigor of a remark- 
able concision. | 

To review, then, what has been said: the size of the raw mate- 
rial must be great enough (but no greater) to be able to accommo- 
date considerable addition from the poet’s artistry without ex- 
ceeding the limits of appropriate magnitude. However, now that 
we have discussed the judgment that a poet must show in choos- 
ing a subject, order requires that we treat, in the following dis- 
course, the art with which he must shape and arrange it. 


Discourse 2 


After the poet has chosen a subject in itself capable of every 
refinement, there remains the other much more difficult task of 
giving it form and poetic arrangement. In this task, as in choos- 
ing a proper subject, nearly all the power of the art shows forth. 
But consideration of things as they should have been, not as 
they were, and regard for universal verisimilitude, rather than 
truth in the particulars, basically constitute and determine the 
nature of poetry and distinguish it from history. Therefore, the 
poet must first take note whether the subject he chooses to treat 
contains any event that would be more verisimilar or more won- 
drous if it happened otherwise or would give more delight for 
any other reason whatever. All such events that he finds—all 
events that could better have happened in another way—he 
may change at will, again and again, and with no respect for fact 
or history; and he may rearrange the accidents of history in the 
manner he deems best, combining complete fiction with doc- 
tored fact. 

The divine Virgil knew very well how to apply this precept. 
Thus, he pursued what he judged best and most noteworthy, not 
what he believed true, in the wanderings of Aeneas as well as in 
the wars between him and Latinus. For, not only are the love 
and death of Dido and his stories of Polyphemus and of the 
Sybil and of Aeneas’ descent into the underworld false, but he 
also describes the battles between Aeneas and the peoples of 
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Latium otherwise than they occurred according to the facts. 
This appears clearly by comparing his Aeneid with Livy’s first 
book and with other historians. However, just as he so greatly 
distorted chronological order in the Dido episode to have occa- 
sion to mingle the most pleasant amorous discourse amid the 
harshness of the other matters and to assign a lofty and heredi- 
tary cause to the enmity between Romans and Carthaginians 
and just as he had recourse to the tale of Polyphemus and of the 
Sybil to combine the marvelous with the verisimilar, he likewise 
altered the death of Turnus, said nothing of that of Aeneas, 
introduced the death of Amata, and changed the events and the 
order of the clashes to increase Aeneas’ glory and to bring his 
most noble poem to a more perfect conclusion. (Of course, the 
antiquity of the period also greatly favored these inventions.) 

Poetic license, however, must not be extended so far that the 
poet dares to change completely the ultimate conclusion of the 
actions he chooses to treat or even of some of those principal 
and better-known incidents already accepted as true by popular 
report. He would display such audacity who described Rome as 
conquered and Carthage as conqueror or Hannibal as overcome 
by Fabius Maximus in the open field, not artfully kept at bay. 
Homer’s audacity would be the same if that were true which 
some say falsely (though most suitably to their own purpose): 


che i Greci rotti, e che Troia vittrice, 
e che Penelopea fu meretrice. 
(Ariosto, Orlando furioso 35.27.7-8) 


that the Greeks were vanquished, and Troy was the victor, and 
Penelope was a whore. 


This robs poetry of that authority which comes to it from history 
and which moved us to conclude that the theme of epic poetry 
must be based on some history. Let our epic poet leave the end 
and the beginning of the event, as well as some of the more 
illustrious deeds, either slightly changed or not at all changed 
from their own truth. Then, if he thinks best, let him change the 
means and the conditions of the other events; let him shift their 
timing and sequence; and, in sum, let him appear as an artful 
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poet, rather than a truthful historian. If, however, he finds cer- 
tain events inthe subject he has set himself that occur just as 
they should have, the poet can imitate them without changes, 
just as they are. He does not, thereby, shed the poet’s mantle 
and don the historian’s, since it can sometimes happen that two 
writers treat the same events—one as a poet, the other as an 
historian—but they regard them from different perspectives: 
the historian narrates them as true; the poet imitates them as 
verisimilar. And even though I do not believe Lucan is a poet, I 
am not prompted to this belief by the reason that leads others to 
believe so—that is, that he is not a poet because he narrates 
true events. This alone is not enough. He is not a poet, how- 
ever, because he so binds himself to the truth of the particulars 
that he has no regard for universal verisimilitude; and even 
though he narrates the deeds as they were done, he does not 
take care to imitate them as they should have been done. 

Now, once the poet has reduced the truth and particularity of 
history to verisimilitude and universality—which are essential 
to his art—let him take care with the plot. (I call the form of the 
poem, which may be defined as the fabric or composition of the 
events, the plot.)?° Let him take care, I say, that the plot he 
would fashion from history be whole or, as we say, entire; that it 
be of suitable size; and that it be single.*! I will discuss these 
three conditions necessary to the plot one at a time and in the 
order that I have set them. 

The plot must be whole or entire because we expect perfec- 
tion of it, and whatever is not whole cannot be perfect. This 
wholeness will be found in the plot if it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. The beginning is that which, by necessity, 
comes after nothing else; the other things come after it. The end 
is that which comes after the other things; nothing comes after 
it. The middle is situated between the beginning and the end; 
and it comes after some things and some things come after it. 
However, to go somewhat beyond the brevity of these defini- 
tions, I call that plot whole which contains in itself everything 
necessary for understanding it: the origin and causes of the 
event chosen as a subject are expressed; and it is brought, by the 
requisite means, to a conclusion that leaves nothing unfinished 
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or ill resolved. Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato wants this condi- 
tion of wholeness; nor does one find it in the Furioso of Ariosto. 
The /nnamorato lacks an ending, and the.Furioso, a beginning. 
Still, this was not an artistic failure in the former—rather, the 
fault of death; and in the latter, it was not unawareness but the 
choice to finish what his predecessor had started. That the 
Innamorato is incomplete requires no proof. It is equally clear 
that the Furioso is incomplete—for if we say Ruggiero’s love is 
the main action of that poem, it lacks a beginning; and if we call 
the war between Charlemagne and Agramante the main action, 
it likewise lacks a beginning. For other than the indications of a 
line or two, we do not read in the text when or how Ruggiero 
fell in love with Bradamante nor when or how the Africans 
began to make war on the French. And readers many times 
would proceed benighted in their understanding of these plots if 
they did not take from the /nnamorato what is necessary for 
their comprehension. Yet, as I have said, one must not consider 
Orlando innamorato and the Furioso as two distinct books but 
as a single poem, begun by the one poet and concluded by the 
other—who spun with the same yarn though he tied and dyed it 
better. Considering them this way, they become a whole poem 
that lacks nothing for the understanding of its plots. 

Were it true that Homer took the Trojan War as theme for his 
poem, the /liad would likewise lack this condition of wholeness. 
However, this opinion, which many of the ancients professed, 
has been disproved and confounded by the scholars of our cen- 
tury; and it appears clearly false. If Homer himself is a reliable 
witness of his own intentions, the wrath of Achilles, not the 
Trojan War, is sung of in the Jiad: 


Tell me, Muse, of the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles, which brought to the Greeks endless woes 
And sent many heroic souls to hell. 

(1.1-4)” 


All that is said of the Trojan War he intends as correlative and 
dependent on the wrath of Achilles and, finally, as episodes to 
enhance Achilles’ glory and the grandeur of that plot. The origin 
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and cause of his wrath are fully told in the coming of Chryses the 
priest and the taking of Briseis; and with a sustained purposeful- 
ness, his wrath is drawn to its conclusion—that is, the reconcilia- 
tion of Achilles and Agamemnon, caused by the death of 
Patroclus. Therefore, that plot is everywhere perfect and holds, 
in the folds of its fabric, whole and perfect transparency and need 
not go a-begging elsewhere extra aids to understanding. One can, 
perhaps, criticize this fault in certain modern poems where one 
needs to resort to prefatory prose explanations—for whatever 
clarity is gained by prose arguments and other such devices is 
neither artful nor truly poetic; it is extrinsic and unearned. 

Since we have adequately dealt with the first condition re- 
quired of the plot, let us turn to the second, size. Although we 
already discussed size where we took up the choice of subject, it 
does not seem excessive or awkward to speak of it now while we 
consider the creation of form: for there we attended to the size 
that the raw material entails on its own; here we shall consider 
the size that the poem assumes under the poet’s hand by means 
of the episodes. 

Natural forms seek out a determined size. and they are cir- 
cumscribed within fixed limits of more or less, which they may 
not violate in excess or defect. Artificial forms, likewise, seek 
out a determined magnitude. One could introduce the form of a 
ship neither into a grain of millet nor into the mass of Mount 
Olympus, for form is said to be introduced simultaneously with 
the natural and proper function of such form. However, the 
function of a ship, which is to plow the waves and conduct 
passengers from shore to shore, could never be found in a mass 
so excessive or so defective. And perhaps the nature of poems is 
like that. But I do not want to consider to what size the form of 
the heroic poem can grow; rather, I want to consider to what 
size it best should grow. And without doubt, it should be larger 
than tragic and comic plots are by nature. 

Just as there may be elegance and grace in small bodies but 
never beauty and perfection, small epic poems may likewise be 
lovely and elegant, but not beautiful and perfect; for beyond 
proportion, size is necessary for beauty and perfection. This 
size, however. should not exceed acceptable limits, as in pic- 
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tures of Tityus “who, stretched out, covered seven fields.” But 
just as the eye is the right judge of comely stature in the body— 
for that body has suitable size whose sight does not confound 
the eye and whose proportions the eye can appraise, taking in 
all its members at a glance—so is the ordinary human memory 
the right index of the appropriate length of the epic. That poem 
is suitably large in which the memory does not darken or fail 
but, taking the whole in at once, can consider how one thing 
connects with another and depends on a third and how the parts 
are in proportion to themselves and to the whole. Without 
doubt, those poems are faulty, and the work spent on them in 
good part lost, in which the reader has barely passed the middle 
when he has forgotten the beginning. One loses the pleasure in 
a poem that must be assiduously pursued by the poet as its main 
perfection; that is, one loses the necessary or verisimilar succes- 
sion of one event after another and how one thing is linked to 
another and inseparable from it and, in sum, how a natural and 
verisimilar and surprising dénouement results from a skillful 
interweaving of connections. And perhaps, to one who would 
consider the Jnnamorato and the Furioso as a single poem, its 
length could seem excessive and unlikely to be retained by an 
average memory after simply one reading. 

Unity follows size and is the last condition that we attributed to 
the plot. This, Signor Scipione, is the issue in our times that has 
occasioned various and lengthy disputes among those “whom 
literary passion leads into battle.”** While some have deemed 
unity necessary, others have believed, to the contrary, that a 
multitude of actions better suits the heroic poem—* Et magno 
iudice se quisque tuetur.”*> Defenders of unity make themselves a 
shield of the authority of Aristotle and the majesty of ancient 
Greek and Latin poets without ignoring the arms reason sup- 
plies. However, their opponents counter with the customs of the 
present age and with the universal agreement of ladies and lords 
and the courts and (so it seems) with experience, as well—the 
infallible test of truth. They see that Ariosto, who abandoned the 
path of ancient writers and the rules of Aristotle and who em- 
braced many and diverse actions in his poem, is read and reread 
by all ages and both sexes, known in all languages, liked and 
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praised by all. He lives and, through his renown, forever lives 
again; and human tongues exalt his name. Trissino, on the other 
hand, who proposed to imitate the poems of Homer devoutly and 
to confine himself to the precepts of Aristotle, is mentioned by 
few, read by fewer, esteemed by almost no one, voiceless in the 
theater of the world and dead to human eyes. Scarcely a trace of 
him remains, buried in the library or study of some literary man. 

Besides experience, there is no lack of solid and convincing 
arguments in favor of multiple plots; and some learned and 
ingenious men have sought out new and subtle reasons to 
strengthen and confirm them either because they believe them 
or because they want to display their intellectual power and gain 
favor in the world by serving popular opinion like a tyrant, 
which she truly is. Even though I hold such men in the highest 
esteem for learning and eloquence, I myself still think that Ari- 
osto should not be imitated in the matter of multiple plots. I feel 
this way despite the fact that the divine Ariosto, through natural 
felicity and assiduous care and through his varied knowledge of 
things and his long apprenticeship to the outstanding writers 
(whereby he acquired a precise sense of the good and beauti- 
ful), reached a height of accomplishment in heroic poetry that 
no modern and few ancients have attained. I still think he 
should not be imitated in the matter of multiple plots; for such 
multiplicity will never be deemed praiseworthy, though it may 
well be possible to pardon it in a heroic poem by assigning the 
blame to the custom of the times or to a prince’s or lady’s 
request or to some other cause. 

Neither passion nor recklessness nor chance moves me to say 
so; but certain arguments, whether true or verisimilar, have the 
power to sway or secure my mind in this conviction; for painting 
and the other imitative arts require that imitation of one thing be 
one. And philosophers, who always look for precision and perfec- 
tion in things, expect unity of subject among the primary requi- 
site conditions in their books; and when unity is missing, they 
deem the subject faulty. Finally, everybody judges unity neces- 
sary in tragedy and comedy. Why, then, must this unity be 
shunned and scorned in the epic poem when it is sought by phi- 
losophers, pursued by painters and sculptors, and retained by 
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comic writers and their fellows, the tragedians? If unity causes 
perfection in nature and multiplicity causes imperfection— 
wherefore Pythagoreans count the former among goods and the 
latter among evils and attribute the latter to matter and the 
former to form—why should unity not cause greater perfection 
than multiplicity in a heroic poem? 

Further, suppose the plot is the poet’s main purpose, as Aris- 
totle affirmed and no one has yet denied.” If the plot is single, 
his purpose will be single; if there are many and diverse plots, 
there will be many and diverse purposes. However, since di- 
verse purposes distract the mind and hinder labor, he who sets 
himself a single goal will work more effectively than the imitator 
of a multitude of actions. I add that multiple plots cause confu- 
sion, which could go on and on forever if art did not set and 
prescribe limits. The poet who treats one plot has reached his 
goal when that one plot is finished; he who weaves together 
more may interweave four or six or ten: he is no more obliged to 
one number than to another. Thus, he can have no sure sense at 
what point he had best stop. 

Finally, the plot is the essential form of the poem, as no one 
doubts; so if the plots are distinct and independent of each 
other, it follows that there will be more poems than one. Then, 
since the so-called poem of many actions is not a single poem 
but many strung together, such poems are either complete or 
incomplete. If complete, they need the requisite length, having 
which, they become bulkier than the tomes of lawyers; if in- 
complete, better to write one single complete poem than many 
incomplete ones. I shall pass over the point that if these poems 
are, by nature, many and distinct—as appears from the multi- 
tude and distinctiveness of the plots—they are not merely con- 
fusing; rather, the mingling and intertwining of their parts, one 
with another, is monstrous, resembling that beast Dante de- 
scribes in this tercet (and in the one that follows it): 


Ellera abbarbicata mai non fue 

ad arbor si, come l’orribil fera 

per laltrui membra aviticchio le sue. 
(Inferno 25 .58—-60) 
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Ivy never clung so close to a tree as the horrible beast fastened 
his limbs to those of the other. 


However, since I have said that the poem of many actions is many 
poems and, before that, have said that the Innamorato and the 
Furioso are a single poem, let no one think that I contradict 
myself. Here, I understand the word to mean exactly what it 
rightly and truly means; there, I used it as it is commonly used, 
that is, a single composition of actlons—as we Say, a single story. 

Compelled, perhaps, by these reasons, or by others he per- 
ceived that do not occur to me, Aristotle decided that the plot of 
an epic should be single; and Horace accepted this as a good 
decision when he wrote, “Let the subject matter be simple and 
single.”? Various critics, for various reasons, have taken issue 
with this decision; and they have excluded unity of plot from 
those heroic poems called romances—not merely because it is 
unnecessary (they say) but, indeed, because it is detrimental. 
But I do not want to report everything that they say on this 
subject because some of their points are extremely trivial and 
childish and entirely unworthy of responses. I will only present 
those arguments which confirm this opinion of theirs with the 
greatest semblance of truth; and these can be reduced alto- 
gether to the following four. 

The romance (as they call the Furioso and other poems like it) 
is a poetic genre different from the epic and unknown to Aris- 
totle. Therefore, it is not bound by the rules that Aristotle gave 
for the epic. And though Aristotle says that unity of plot is 
necessary in the epic, he still does not say that it is proper for this 
poetry of romances, which is of a kind unknown to him. They 
add a second argument, which goes like this. By nature, every 
language has certain special and native qualities that in no way 
compare to other idioms, as becomes clearly apparent to who- 
ever scrupulously considers how many things have wondrous 
grace and energy in Greek that remain cold and dull in Latin and 
how many sound weak in Italian that have strength and power in 
Latin. However, among other qualities inherent in our Italian 
tongue, one is this—a capacity for a multitude of actions; and 
just as a multitude of actions would be unsuitable for writers of 
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Greek and Latin, so unity of plot does not suit writers of Italian. 
Beyond this, those poems are better which are approved by 
precedent, which has both authority and power over poetry, as 
over other matters. Horace bears witness to this where he says: 


penes quem et ius et norma loquendi.*8 
(Ars poetica 72) 


[Usage] in whose hands is the right and rule of speech. 


But precedent more approves this type of poetry called ro- 
mance, so it must be judged better. Finally, they conclude thus: 
that poem is a more perfect poem that better pursues the aim of 
poetry, which is much better and more easily pursued by ro- 
mance than by epic, that is, by a multitude, rather than by a 
unity, of actions. Therefore, the romance must be preferred to 
the epic. And that romance better pursues this aim is so well 
known that it hardly here requires any proof, since delight is the 
aim of poetry and poems with more than a single plot give 
greater delight, as experience demonstrates. 

These are the foundations that support the opinion of those 
who deem a multitude of actions appropriate in romances. In- 
deed, they are firm and sure, but not so much so that the devices 
of reason cannot overcome them—if only reason forms the op- 
position, as I like to think it does. Confident in this argument, 
my frail intellect does not hesitate to counter them. 

We come to the first basic point, which says that the romance 
is a genre distinct from the epic and unknown to Aristotle; 
therefore, it does not have to submit to those rules to which he 
bound the epic. If the romance is a genre distinct from the epic, 
it is clear that it is distinct through some essential difference, 
because incidental differences cannot cause a generic diver- 
gence. However, since we find no essential”? difference between 
the epic and the romance, it clearly follows that there is no 
generic distinction between them. And it can readily be made 
clear to anyone that there is no essential difference between 
them. In poetry, there are only three essential differences, from 
which arise, as from various sources, various and distinct types 
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of poems. They are, as we said in the preceding discourse, a 
difference in.the things imitated, a difference in the manner of 
imitation, and a difference in the means of imitation. Through 
these differences alone do epic poets, comic poets, tragic poets, 
and rhapsodists differ; and from these differences would arise 
the generic divergence between epic and romance, if there were 
any. But romance and epic imitate the same actions, they imi- 
tate in the same manner, and they imitate with the same means; 
they are, therefore, the same genre. 

Epic and romance imitate the same actions, the illustrious; 
nor is that similarity—imitating the illustrious in general—the 
only similarity between tragic and epic poets; there is, further, 
the closer and more particular likeness of imitating the same 
kind of illustriousness. I am not talking about the illustrious 
based on the grandeur of horrible and pathetic deeds but about 
the illustrious based upon the noble and magnanimous actions 
of heroes. I am not talking about that illustrious which deals 
with persons midway between vice and virtue but about that 
illustrious which deals with persons of the highest rank and 
excellence. This similarity in imitating the same kind of illustri- 
ousness clearly appears in our romances and in the epics of the 
Greeks and Romans. Romance and epic imitate in the same 
manner: the person of the poet appears in both; both tell sto- 
ries, they do not reenact them; nor are they intended for the 
stage and the performance of actors, as are comedy and tragedy. 
They imitate by the same means: both employ plain verse with- 
out making use of rhythm and harmony, which belong to the 
tragic and the comic poet. 

Thus, from the similarity of the actions imitated and of the 
means and manner of imitation, we conclude that what we call 
epic and what we call romance belong to the same genre of 
poetry. Whence this name romance derives there are various 
opinions, which we need not recount now. It is not inappropri- 
ate, however, to find classed in the same genre some poems that 
differ through incidental differences and that are called by differ- 
ent names. So it happens with comedies that some are called 
stataria, or stationary, and others [are called]... , that some 
take their name from the sagum, or mantle, and others take it 
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from the toga; but all abide by the precepts and rules essential 
to comedy, like this one about unity.3! So if epic and romance 
are the same genre of poetry, they must be bound by the same 
rules, especially when we are talking about those rules which 
are absolutely necessary not only in any heroic poem but in any 
poem whatever. Such is unity of plot, which Aristotle requires 
in any type of poem, as well in the heroic as in the tragic or the 
comic. Thus, even if what is said were true—that romance is not 
epic poetry—it would not therefore follow that in Aristotle’s 
view it did not need unity of plot. 

That this is so appears to me amply proven because those who 
would prove that romance is a different genre from epic must 
show that Aristotle is mistaken and inadequate when making 
distinctions. And whoever well considers those differences from 
which proceeds a generic difference between epic and romance 
will see that they are incidental, just as it is incidental, when a 
man exercises, whether he does so by riding or wrestling or 
fencing. Such is the distinction that the theme of a romance is 
invented and that of an epic derives from history. For if this were 
a generic difference, those poems in which this difference occurs 
must needs differ generically. Thus, Agathon’s Flower and 
Sophocles’ Oedipus would differ generically, and likewise those 
tragedies whose theme is invented would differ generically from 
those which take theirs from history. Also, according to this 
reasoning, the same rules would not bind a tragedy with an 
invented theme as bind a tragedy with a historical theme. There- 
fore, unity of plot would be unnecessary in it, and arousing 
terror and pity would not be its aim. But without any doubt this 
is inappropriate, and it would be inappropriate even if the inven- 
tion or the historical truth of a theme were a generic difference. 

The other differences that they point out have the same 
worth and can be disproved by the same principles from the 
same reasoning. And since many have believed that romance is 
a poetic genre unknown to Aristotle, I am unwilling to keep 
silence: there is surely no poetic genre today in use, nor was 
there such in ancient times, nor will such arise in a long cycle of 
centuries, that Aristotle did not fathom. And with the same 
intellectual acumen, he arranged under ten headings everything 
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that God and nature enclose in this great cosmos; and likewise, 
by reducing so many different syllogisms to a few small forms, 
he composed them into a complete brief art.? That art, un- 
known to ancient philosophers unless they practiced it instinc- 
tively, recognized its first principles and final perfection through 
him alone. Aristotle saw that the nature of poetry was nothing 
other than imitation. Consequently, he saw that poetry’s generic 
differences could not otherwise arise than through some differ- 
ence in imitation and that such variation could occur only in 
three ways: in the things imitated, in the manner of imitation, or 
in the means of imitation. Thus, he saw how many essential 
differences there could be in poetry and, having seen these 
differences, he saw in consequence how many poetic genres 
there could be; for when those differences that make up the 
genres are determined, the genres themselves must be deter- 
mined, and they are only as many as the ways in which those 
differences can be brought together or combined. 

The second argument was that each language has some par- 
ticular properties and that a multitude of actions is appropriate 
for Tuscan poems, as is unity for Latin and Greek poems. I do 
not deny that each language has some qualities peculiar to itself, 
since we do see some expressions so peculiar to one language 
that they cannot be effectively translated into another. The 
Greek language is well suited to express every minute detail; 
Latin is ill suited to such expression but much more capable of 
grandeur and majesty; and although our Tuscan language does 
not fill our ears with a comparable sound when describing war- 
fare, it nonetheless beguiles us with greater sweetness when 
handling amorous feelings. Thus, what is peculiar to a language 
may be phrasing and locution, which do not pertain to our 
concern, since we are speaking of actions, not words. 

Or, we may call those subjects peculiar to a language which it 
handles better than another, as war in Latin and love in Tuscan. It 
is clear, however, that if Tuscan is suited to express many amo- 
rous incidents, it is equally suited to express one; and if Latin best 
handles one military affair, it can, as well, handle many. So, for 
myself, I cannot understand why unity of action is peculiar to 
Latin poems and a multitude of actions is peculiar to vernacular 
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poems. Perhaps there is no explanation. If someone should ask 
me why military subjects are considered better-suited for Latin 
and amorous subjects for Tuscan, I would answer this way: Latin 
is said to be better suited to the uproar of armies and to warfare 
because of its many consonants and the length of its hexameter 
line, and Tuscan is better-adapted to the pleasure of amorous 
feelings because of its vowels and the harmony of its rhymes. 
These subjects, however, are not so peculiar to these languages 
that an excellent poet cannot give appropriate words to warfare 
in Tuscan and to love in Latin. I say, then, in conclusion: even 
though it is quite true that each language has its own peculiarities, 
it is nonetheless completely unreasonable to maintain that a mul- 
titude of actions is peculiar to vernacular poems and unity of 
action 1s peculiar to poems in Latin and Greek. 

It is no more difficult to answer the argument that says those 
poems, are superior that custom gives more approval to and, 
therefore, that romance is superior to epic because custom ap- 
proves of it more. Since I want to counter this argument, it is 
best to base my reasoning on a higher principle in order to 
achieve greater clarity and understanding of the truth. 

There are some things that are neither good nor evil by na- 
ture, but that depend on custom; and they are good or evil as 
custom determines them. Dress is such a thing; it is praise- 
worthy inasmuch as fashion allows. Speech is the same; so this 
was an apt response: “Live the way the ancients lived and speak 
the way we speak today.”*? Thus, it happens that many words 
that were once select and exotic have now become trite, com- 
mon, base, and vulgar. On the other hand many once avoided as 
barbaric and frightful are now accepted as lovely and civilized. 
Many words grow old, many die; many others are born and will 
be born, as it pleases custom, which controls them with free and 
full sway. Horace admirably expresses this change in words 
when he compares them to the leaves: 


Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 

et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 
(Ars poetica 60—62) 
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As the woods change their leaves with each year’s decline, and 
the oldest drop off first: so with words, the old race dies and the 
new-born bloom and thrive like youths. 


+ 


And he adds: 


Multa renascentur quae iam cecidere, cadentque 

quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus 

quem penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi. 
(Ars poetica 70-72) 


Many terms that have fallen out of use shall be born again, and 
those now esteemed shall fall, if usage wills it so—in whose 
hands is the right and rule and standard of speech. 


For this reason the peripatetics concluded, contrary to what 
some philosophers believed, that words are not works of nature, 
nor do they by nature signify one thing more than another. If 
they were such, they would not depend on custom. They are, 
however, human products denoting nothing in themselves; and 
therefore, they can signify now this idea and now that one, as 
we please. Since no beauty or ugliness is peculiar or native to 
them, they appear beautiful or ugly as custom decides; and 
custom being changeable in the extreme, all things that depend 
on it are necessarily changeable. In sum, not only are dress and 
speech this way, but so are all those things called, in common 
usage, “customs.” As their name shows, fashion assigns them 
praise or blame. Many of those objections made about the deco- 
rum of Homer’s characters—a decorum some say he was hardly 
aware of—give way in this light. 

We find some other things that are the way they are by their 
nature; that is, they are good or evil in themselves, and custom 
has no rule or authority over them. Vice and virtue are of this 
kind: vice in itself is wicked, virtue in itself is honorable, and 
virtuous and vicious deeds in themselves are praiseworthy and 
blameworthy. Whatever is this way in itself will always be this 
way, even though the world and customs change. If he once 
deserved praise who refused the gold of the Samnites or who 
“bound himself while alive and set free his father who was 
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dead,” these actions will never warrant censure through the 
passage of time.*4+ Works of nature are equally of this sort, so 
what was once excellent will always be excellent despite the 
uncertainty of custom. Nature is most certain in her workings 
and always advances in a sure and steady manner (even though 
she seems to change through some material defect or instabil- 
ity). Guided by an unerring light, she always attends to the good 
and the perfect; and since the good and the perfect are always 
the same, her way of working must always be the same. Beauty 
is a work of nature that consists in a certain proportion of parts, 
as well as appropriate size and lovely grace of coloring.’ These 
conditions, which were at one time beautiful in themselves, will 
always be beautiful; and custom cannot make them seem other- 
wise. So, by contrast, custom cannot make pointed heads and 
goitres beautiful among those nations where such qualities ap- 
pear in the majority of men. 

If works of nature are this way in themselves, works of art, 
which imitate nature, must also be this way in themselves. To 
pause at the examples given, if the proportion of the parts is 
beautiful in itself, this same thing will be beautiful in itself when 
the painter or sculptor imitates it; and if the natural object be 
praiseworthy, the artificial object based on it will be praise- 
worthy. Thus, it happens that those statues of Praxiteles or 
Phidias which have survived the cruelty of time appear as beauti- 
ful to men of today as they used to appear to the ancients. Neither 
the passage of so many centuries nor the change of so many 
customs has been able to diminish anything of their dignity. 

Having made this distinction, I can easily respond to the 
argument that says those poems are most excellent which cus- 
tom gives most approval to. Every poem is composed of words 
and things. As for words, granted (since it does not pertain to 
my point) those are the best that custom recommends more 
than others, since in themselves they are neither beautiful nor 
ugly—rather, usage makes them seem whatever they seem. 
Thus, words that were prized by King Enzo% and by other 
ancient writers sound somewhat unpleasant to our ears. Things 
that depend on custom (for example, ways of fighting, methods 
of travel, rites of sacrifice and dining, the decorum and dignity 
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of persons)—these things, I say, must accommodate the cus- 
toms that now exist and hold sway. Thus, the dignity of our 
times would’ not allow a king’s daughter, together with her 
maiden companions, to go wash clothes in a river; yet it was 
suitable for Homer’s Nausicaa in those times.’ Likewise, it 
would be unsuitable to substitute fighting from chariots for 
jousting—and many similar things that I shall skip over for 
brevity’s sake. So Trissino seemed ill-advised when he imitated 
those things in Homer which the change in customs had ren- 
dered less commendable. 

But those things which are based immediately upon nature 
and are good and commendable in themselves have no concern 
with convention, and the tyranny of custom affects them not at 
all. Such is unity of plot, which by its very nature brings good- 
ness and perfection to a poem, just as in every past and future 
epoch it has brought and will bring them. Such are customs— 
not those we call fashion but those which have fixed their roots 
in nature—of which Horace speaks in these lines: 


Reddere qui voces iam scit puer et pede certo 

signat humum, gestit paribus colludere et iram 

colligit et ponit temere: mutatur in horas. 
(Ars poetica 158-60) 


The child, who by now can talk in words and prints firm steps 
upon the ground, enjoys playing with his mates; he is swift to 
anger and to be appeased; he changes every hour. 


Aristotle spends almost all of the second book of his Rhetoric on 
the appropriateness of such customs and human behavior. And 
regarding this human behavior of the young and the old, the 
rich, the powerful, the poor, and the ignoble, what is appropri- 
ate in one epoch is appropriate in any epoch. If this were not so, 
Aristotle would not have discussed it, since he professes to dis- 
cuss only those things which concern art. Since art is sure and 
fixed, it cannot include in its rules those things which are unsure 
and changeable because of the instability of custom. Likewise, 
he would not have discussed unity of plot if he had not decided 
that this quality was necessary in any epoch. However, those 
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who wish to base a new art on new customs destroy the nature 
of art and show they do not understand the nature of custom. 

Without this distinction, Signor Scipione, there is no re- 
sponse to those who ask whether they ought to imitate the epics 
of ancient authors or the poems of modern romancers, because 
we ought to conform to the ancients in some matters and to the 
moderns in others. Common people misunderstand, because 
they usually study the incidentals, and not the essentials, of 
things. When they observe the slight appropriateness of customs 
and the limited charm of inventions in poems with a single plot, 
they believe unity of plot deserves the blame. Some learned 
people who misunderstand this same distinction are induced to 
repudiate the charm of adventures and chivalry in romances, as 
well as the decorum of modern customs, and to defend, along 
with unity of plot in the ancients, other less worthy qualities. If 
this distinction is well understood and well employed, ordinary 
men will observe the precepts of art as readily as intellectuals. 
On the one hand, they will avail themselves of the decorum of 
customs, which, along with the charm of invention, makes ro- 
mances so pleasing; on the other, they will avail themselves of 
the gravity and verisimilitude that appear in the poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, along with unity of plot. 

The final argument remains. It says that since delight is the 
aim of poetry, those poems are most excellent which best achieve 
this aim and that the romance achieves this better than the epic, 
as experience shows. I concede that which I think true and which 
many would deny, that is, that the aim of poetry is delight. Like- 
wise, I concede what experience shows, that is, that the Furioso 
gives people of our time greater delight than the /talia liberata or 
even than the /liad or the Odyssey. I deny, however, that a 
multitude of actions can give more delight than a single action; 
and this is essential to my point and matters absolutely—for even 
though the Furioso, which has many plots, gives more delight 
than the /talia liberata or even the poems of Homer, which have a 
single plot, this does not depend on unity or multiplicity but, 
rather, on two causes that do not pertain at all to my point. First, 
love, chivalry, adventure, and enchantment occur in the 
Furtoso—all of them inventions lovelier and more appealing 
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than those of Trissino. And such inventions are not more con- 
fined to multiplicity than to unity but can as well be found in one 
as in the other. Second, the Furioso proves itself far superior in 
appropriateness of customs and in the decorum of the charac- 
ters. Since these reasons are incidental to multiplicity and unity 
of plot and not so suited to the former as to be ill-suited to the 
latter, we need not conclude that multiplicity delights more than 
unity. Since humanity includes natures quite unlike one another, 
it is not necessarily pleased by one and the same thing all the 
time; rather, through diversity, now one part, now another, 
finds satisfaction. Therefore, we can conceive a single argument 
more appropriate than the others aforementioned—and that is 
variety. 

Variety is, by nature, extremely delightful; and greater vari- 
ety appears in multiplicity, than in unity, of plot. Nor do I deny 
that variety gives pleasure; to deny that would contradict the 
facts of our feelings, since we perceive that things unpleasant in 
themselves become pleasant through variation and the sight of 
deserts and the frightful ruggedness of the Alps please us after 
the charm of lakes and gardens. I maintain that variety warrants 
praise until it becomes confusing and that up to this point unity 
of plot is as capable of variety as is multiplicity. If such variety 
does not appear in a poem of a single action, we should deem it 
due rather to the artist’s lack of skill than to a defect of the art, 
though such artists frequently ascribe their mistakes to the art to 
excuse their own inadequacy. 

Perhaps this variety was not so necessary in Virgil’s and Ho- 
mer’s times, since the tastes of men of that epoch were not so 
jaded. Therefore, they did not concern themselves so much 
about it, though greater variety appears in Virgil than in Homer. 
In our times it is especially necessary; and Trissino, therefore, 
needed to season his poem with the spice of this variety so that 
delicate tastes would not shun it. If he did not try to use variety 
in his poem, he may not have recognized the need for it, or he 
may have despaired of the possibility of using it. For myself, I 
deem variety in a heroic poem both necessary and possible to 
attain. 

In this marvelous domain of God that we call the world we 
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see the sky sprinkled and adorned with so great a variety of 
stars; and, descending from realm to realm, we see the air and 
ocean full of birds and fish, and the earth a hospice to so many 
animals both wild and tame, and on earth streams and fountains 
and lakes and meadows and fields and forests and mountains, 
and here fruits and flowers, there ice and snow, here dwellings 
and farmlands, there wastelands and emptiness. Nonetheless, 
the earth, which encloses so many and diverse things in its 
bosom, is one; and its form and essence are one; and one, the 
knot by which it joins and binds its parts in discordant concord. 
While it lacks nothing, nothing in it is excessive and unneces- 
sary. Just so, I think an excellent poet—who is called divine for 
no other reason except that by working like the supreme Artifi- 
cer he comes to share in his divinity—can shape a poem in 
which, as in a little world, we read of mustering armies, land 
and sea battles, conquests of cities, skirmishes and duels, jousts, 
drought and starvation, tempests, fires, prodigies; and we find 
heavenly and hellish assemblies and see sedition, discord, wan- 
derings, adventures, enchantments, cruelty, boldness, courtesy, 
kindness, and love—sometimes happy, sometimes sad, some- 
times joyous, sometimes pitiful. And still, the poem which con- 
tains such a variety of matter is one; its form and its plot are 
one; and all these things are brought together in such a way that 
one thing shows consideration for another, one thing corre- 
sponds to another, and through either necessity or verisimili- 
tude one thing depends on another in such a way that by remov- 
ing a single part or by changing its place, we destroy the whole. 

Such unity will warrant greater praise, the greater the chal- 
lenge it poses for itself, since it is very easy and requires no 
effort to produce a great variety of incidents in many separate 
actions; but to discover similar variety in one single action—hoc 
opus, hic labor est.” The former variety, which arises of its own 
accord from the multitude of plots, in no way reveals the poet’s 
art and genius; and the untaught can manage it as well as the 
learned. The latter variety depends entirely on the poet’s art 
and occurs through his art alone, like its natural product; and no 
middling talent can attain such variety. All in all, the former 
variety delights less and less as it becomes more confused and 
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unintelligible; the latter is not merely clearer and more to the 
point through the order and fit of its parts, it provides greater 
novelty and: wonder, as*well. The plot and the form, then, 
should be onè in those poems that deal with the battles and 
loves of heroes and knights-errant and are commonly called 
heroic poems, as well as in every other kind of poem. But the 
form is called one in several senses. We call one the form of 
elements, that is the simplest—simple in power and simple in 
function; likewise, we call one the mixed and composite form of 
plants and animals, which results from gathering together the 
forms of elements and shaping and changing them and sharing 
among them the power and quality of each one. Similarly, we 
find in poetry some simple forms and some composite forms. 
The plots are simple in those tragedies which contain no recogni- 
tion and no change of fortune from happy to sad or vice versa; 
and they are composite in those which contain recognition and 
reversal of fortune.*? Epic plots are composite not only in this 
way but in yet another, which entails greater mixture. 

To understand these terms better and to clarify the subject 
further, I shall develop this part more amply. If we believe 
Aristotle, the plot is the sequence and composition of the 
things imitated. This is the primary qualitative part of the 
poem, and it has some qualitative parts of its own, as well. 
These are three: peripeteia, which we can call change of for- 
tune; anagnorisis, which we can call recognition; and perturba- 
tion, which we can still call by this name in Tuscan.” The plot 
contains change of fortune when some shift from happiness to 
‘misery appears in it, as with Oedipus, or from misery to happi- 
ness, as with Electra. Recognition, as the name itself indicates, 
means a passage from ignorance to awareness. It may be either 
simple, like Ulysses’, or reciprocal, like that between Iphigenia 
and Orestes; and this passage may cause either grief or happi- 
ness. Perturbation is a grievous and sorrowful action, like 
deaths and tortures and wounds and similar things that stir cries 
and laments from the persons involved. The last book of the 
Iliad exemplifies this, where Hector’s death is bewailed and 
sorrowed over by Priam and Hecuba and Andromache with a 
lengthy and tearful lament. 
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With this matter standing thus, those plots are simple which 
lack change of fortune and recognition and, proceeding directly, 
reach their end without any variation. Those plots are double 
which contain change of fortune and recognition or, at least, the 
first of these. Likewise, those are called pathetic or sentimental 
which contain perturbation, which was established as the third 
aspect of the plot. And contrariwise, those which lack perturba- 
tion and incline more toward the show of customs and give 
delight more through instruction than emotion are called moral 
(or social). So there are four kinds of plots, or ways of naming 
them: simple, composite, pathetic, and moral. The Ziad is 
simple and pathetic, the Odyssey, composite and moral.* Unity, 
however, is required in all these kinds, though unity of the 
simple plot is simple unity and unity of the composite plot is 
composite unity. Moreover, the plot of a poem can be consid- 
ered composite in another sense. Though it does not contain 
recognition or change of fortune, we call it composite when it 
contains in itself things of diverse natures (like wars and loves 
and enchantments and adventures and events either happy or 
sad) that sometimes involve terror and pity, sometimes beauty 
and joy. A mixture results from these diverse natures, but a 
mixture much different from the first; and we can find among 
these plots some that are still simple—that is, they contain nei- 
ther change of fortune nor recognition. 

Aristotle showed an understanding of this second kind of 
mixture when, discussing whether tragedy or epic has greater 
dignity, he stated that tragic plots are much simpler than those of 
epics. That a single epic can supply subjects for many tragedies 
supports the truth of his insight. In tragedy, this second kind of 
mixture deserves criticism just as the other kind, which arises 
from reversal and from recognition, deserves praise; for al- 
though tragedy greatly favors sudden and unexpected change of 
circumstance, it wants these circumstances simple and uniform, 
and it avoids variety of episodes. That same mixture that war- 
rants blame in tragedy is most praiseworthy in epic, I think, and 
much more necessary than that mixture which derives from rec- 
ognition and change of fortune. Therefore, the epic poet seeks a 
multitude and variety of episodes. And if Aristotle condemns 
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episodic plots, either he condemns them in tragedy alone or he 
does not consider plots that contain many and various episodes 
as episodic plots. Rather, he considers as such those plots whose 
episodes are introduced despite verisimilitude and are ill con- 
nected to the plot and are in themselves disjointed. Episodes of 
this sort are, in sum, vain and self-indulgent and of no effect 
toward the main aim of the plot; for a variety of episodes de- 
serves praise inasmuch as it does not undermine the unity of the 
plot or cause confusion in it. I am speaking of that unity which is 
composite, not that which is simple and uniform and little-suited 
to the heroic poem. 

But perhaps it is in order, and the subject requires, that in 
the following discourse, there should be some discussion of the 
art by which the poet introduces into the unified plot this 
variety, which is so pleasing and so much desired by those 
whose ears have grown accustomed to the adventurous tales of 
our romancers.*#? 


Discourse 3 


Since I intend to discuss diction, I will consequently discuss 
style.“ Since diction is no more than the joining together of 
words and words are no more than images and imitators of ideas 
(whose natures words reflect), I must discuss style, which is no 
more than the composite that results from ideas and words. 

There are three types of style: the magnificent or sublime, 
the middle, and the low. The first of these suits the heroic poem 
for two reasons: first, because the lofty things that the epic 
chooses to treat must be dealt with in the highest style; second, 
because every part works toward the same end that the whole 
works toward. Since style is part of the epic, it works toward the 
same end as the epic, which is wonder; and wonder arises only 
from sublime and magnificent things. 

Therefore, magnificence suits the epic as its own proper 
style. I say its own proper style because this style predominates 
even though the others must be used depending on the events 
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and the subjects, as appears most clearly in Virgil—just as earth 
predominates in our bodies, which are composed, nonetheless, 
of all four elements. We must call Trissino’s style low because 
the low prevails in it; and, for the same reason, we call Ariosto’s 
the middle style. It is worth noting that just as each virtue has 
some vice kindred to it, which resembles it and is often called by 
the virtue’s name, likewise each kind of style has its own corre- 
sponding defect, which the careless often blunder into. Magnifi- 
cence becomes swollen, the middle style becomes dry and life- 
less, and the low, base and vulgar. The magnificent, the middle, 
and the low are not the same in heroic poems as they are in 
other poems; rather, just as other poems differ in genre from 
the heroic, the styles likewise differ from genre to genre. There- 
fore, the low style is sometimes appropriate in a heroic poem; 
however, the low style appropriate in comedy is inappropriate 
in an heroic poem, as Ariosto shows when he writes: 


Ch’a dire il vero, egli ci avea la gola; 


e riputata avria cortesia sciocca, 
per darla altrui, levarsela di bocca,* 
(Orlando furioso 10.10.5, 7-8) 


For, to tell the truth, he had an appetite for her himself, . . . and 
he would have deemed it foolish courtesy to take her out of his 
own mouth to give her to another. 


And in these other verses: 


E dicea il ver; ch'era viltade espressa 
conveniente ad uom fatto di stucco, 
che tutta via stesse a parlar con essa, 
tende lale basse come il cucco.*° 
(Orlando furioso 25.31.1-2, 5-6) 


And she spoke the truth, for it was obvious baseness befitting a 
man made of plaster who—finding himself with such a lovely, 
nectar-sweet woman—nevertheless kept on talking with her, 
trailing his wings like the cuckoo bird. 
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To tell the truth, the language of the first is too common, and 
that of the second tends toward the vulgarity of comedy because 
it presents something dishonorable, which is always unsuited to 
the heroic poem. Similarly, these lines: 


E fe’ raccorre al suo destrier le penne, 
ma non a tal che piu lavea distese. 
Del destrier sceso, a pena si ritenne 


di salir altri. 
(Orlando furioso 10.114.3—6) 


And he made his flying charger fold his wings but not that thing 
that made them spread the wider. He dismounted from the steed 
but scarcely restrained himself from mounting another. 


And although the lyric and the epic have more in common, 
Ariosto inclines too much toward the middle style of the lyric in 
these lines: 


La virginella è simile alla rosa, etc. 
(Orlando furioso 1.42.1) 


The young virgin is like the rose, etc. 


-The heroic style lies midway between the plainspoken serious- 
ness of tragedy and the intricate loveliness of the lyric, and it 
surpasses both in the majesty of its wonderful stateliness; how- 
ever, its stateliness is less ornate than the lyric and less re- 
strained than tragedy. Nonetheless, it is not inappropriate for an 
epic poet to depart from the terms of his genre’s illustrious 
magnificence. As I shall clarify in what follows, he sometimes 
inclines toward tragic simplicity and sometimes toward lyric ex- 
cess, though more rarely toward the latter and more often to- 
ward the former. 

Though tragedy can well accommodate illustrious events and 
royal persons, its style needs to be more restrained and less 
magnificent than that of epic for two reasons. First, it deals with 
subjects that are much more emotional than those of the epic; 
and emotion requires purity and simplicity of expression and 
restrained diction, because it is likely that a person would speak 
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in this way when full of anguish or fear or pity or other similar 
emotions. Besides, the bright lights and ornaments of style not 
only dim feeling, they impair and smother it. Second, in tragedy 
the poet never speaks in his own voice, but those who are intro- 
duced as agents and actors do the speaking; and it is necessary 
to give these a way of speaking that resembles ordinary speech 
so that the imitation will be more verisimilar. However, when 
the poet speaks in his own person, he is allowed to think and 
speak as though with a different mind and a different tongue 
and much beyond ordinary usage, because we believe him in- 
spired and rapt with divine furor. 

The lyric style, then, although not so magnificent as epic, 
must be much more intricate and ornate; and, as the rhetori- 
cians affirm, the intricate manner of speech belongs to the 
middle style. Lyric style must be intricate both because the poet 
often appears in his own person and because lyric chooses to 
treat subjects that are less active and that would remain base 
and abject if unadorned. Therefore, if a moral subject were by 
chance given lyric treatment, it would happily settle for less 
ornamentation. 

Since it is clear why the lyric style is intricate and why the 
tragic style is pure and simple, the epic poet will see why he must 
approach the restraint and simplicity of tragedy when dealing 
with a pathetic or moral subject; however, when speaking in his 
own person or dealing with an inactive subject, he must come 
near to lyric beauty. But he must do neither the former nor the 
latter to the extent that he totally abandons his own proper 
grandeur and magnificence. He must make use of this variety of 
styles but not so that he changes styles without a change in 
subject, for that would be a most serious imperfection. 


How To Attain This Magnificent Style and How To Develop the 
Middle and Low Styles 

Magnificence can arise from ideas, from words, and from combi- 
nations of words.” Style derives from these three sources, as do 
those three types of style which we named. Ideas are no more 
than images of things. Unlike things, these images have no real 
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or solid substance in themselves; but they have a certain im- 
perfect being in our minds, and thence they are shaped and 
formed by thé imagination. The magnificence of ideas comes 
from dealing with grand themes like God, the world, heroes, 
land and sea battles, and the like.** To express such grandeur, 
those figures of speech are suitable that make themes and their 
contexts appear grand, like amplification or hyperbole, which 
exalt a theme beyond the truth of the matter;*? or like under- 
statement, which leaves much to the imagination by bringing up 
a subject and then falling silent about it; or like personification, 
which gives authority and reverence to a theme by creating 
characters with authority and reverence;® or like other similar 
figures that do not come easily to the minds of ordinary men 
and are apt to induce wonder—for the proper sphere of the 
poet of the magnificent style is stirring and transporting minds, 
just as the poet of the low style instructs and the poet of the 
middle style delights, even though the reader may find some 
delight in being transported or instructed. Diction will be sub- 
lime if the words are not ordinary but exotic and far from 
everyday speech.°! 

Words are either simple or compound: those are simple 
which are not composed of meaningful elements; those are com- 
pound which are composed of two meaningful elements or of 
one element with meaning and another without.’ These words 
are either native or foreign, metaphorical, decorative, made up, 
lengthened or contracted, or modified. Those are native which 
apply to something authoritatively and that are commonly used 
by all the inhabitants of a country, and those are foreign which 
are in use in another nation. The same word can be both native 
and foreign with respect to different nations: chero is native to 
Spaniards, foreign to us. Metaphor is the imposition of other 
terms, and this occurs in four ways: from genus to species, from 
species to genus, from species to species, or by means of anal- 
ogy. We use the genus for the species when we call a horse a 
beast, and the species for the genus if we say “that man famous 
for a thousand deeds” instead of using a general name. We use 
one species for another when we say that a horse flies. We 
employ analogy in this way: there is the same relation between 
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daytime and sunset as there is between life and death. Thus, we 
can say that sunset is “the death of the day,” as does Dante: 


Che parea il giorno pianger che si more.*4 
(Purgatorio 8.6) 


It [the bell] seems to cry for the day which is dying. 
And we can say that death is “the sunset of life”: 


La vita in su ‘I mattin giunse a l’occaso.> 


In its morning, his life attained its sunset. 


Those words are made up which are created by the poet and 
have never been used before, like taratantara®’, which both signi- 
fies and imitates the blowing of a trumpet. Those words are 
lengthened in which either a short vowel becomes long, as in 
simile, or to which a syllable has been added, as in adiviene. 
Those are contracted which have undergone the opposite 
changes. Those are modified in which some letter has been 
altered, as in despitto instead of dispetto. 

The sublime and the exotic in diction derive from foreign 
words and from metaphors and from all those words that are 
not entirely familiar.” But obscurity also arises from these 
Same sources, and it 1s just as much to be avoided in a heroic 
poem as clarity—even more than magnificence—is to be sought. 
Judiciousness is needed, however, in combining foreign words 
with native ones so that they result in an entirely clear and 
entirely sublime composition that is in no way obscure or lowly. 
Therefore, metaphors must be chosen that have the closest 
kinship with common speech; and the same holds true for for- 
eign and ancient and other such words, and these should be 
combined with native words that have nothing plebeian about 
them. Our language does not allow the compounding of words, 
and we should also, as much as possible, avoid lengthening and 
contracting them. With regard to metaphor, take heed to avoid 
those figures of speech which have been debased through com- 
mon usage. Further, comparisons should not liken larger things 
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to smaller ones, like thunder to a trumpet blast, but smaller 
ones to larger, like trumpeting to a roll of thunder; for the 
latter figure wonderfully elevates what the former lowers and 
debases.58 

Such heed should also be taken with images or (let us say) 
with similes, which derive from metaphors with the addition of 
one of the following particles: like, as, and others.’ The image 
becomes a comparison when it is carried to greater length and 
has more parts; and rhetoricians advise that when metaphors 
appear strained to us, we should turn them into similes. But 
certainly we should praise an epic poet’s daring in such meta- 
phors so long as they do not exceed the limit. 

Foreign words should be drawn from languages kindred to 
our own, like Provencal, French, and Spanish. I will add Latin 
to these languages, provided that we inflect its words with Tus- 
can endings. Specific attributes of the lyric style are appropriate 
for the epic poet. Though the orator makes no use of them 
because they are unnecessary to his art, they are a source of 
great magnificence for the poet, and he employs them as a great 
ornament. 

The composition of sentences is the third aspect of style, and 
it will have magnificence if the periods and their component 
parts are long.® For this reason, the stanza can better sustain 
the heroic style than the tercet. Magnificence is increased by 
asperity, which derives from the assonance of vowels, from en- 
jambment, from a fullness of consonants in the rhymes, from 
intensifying the rhythm at the end of the verse, or from words 
that are keenly felt through vigorous accentuation or allitera- 
tion. Likewise, the frequency of the connectives enhances mag- 
nificence, for they strengthen the discourse like sinews. Some- 
times unusual positioning of the verb, if done rarely, ennobles 
speech. 

To avoid the vice of an inflated style, the poet of magnifi- 
cence eschews certain minute refinements, such as making 
phrases correspond with phrases, verbs with verbs, and nouns 
with nouns; and this applies not only to rhythm but also to 
meaning.®! Avoid antitheses like 
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Tu veloce fanciullo, io vecchio e tardo.™ 
(Bembo, “Se tutti i miei prim’anni,” verse 11) 


You swift and young, I old and slow. 


For all of these figures, which betray affectation, suit the middle 
style; and because they delight us a great deal, they do not move 
us at all. 

Magnificence of style derives from the aforementioned 
sources; and the same sources (or others like them), when they 
are used at the wrong time, cause an inflated style, which is the 
vice akin to magnificence. The inflated style comes from the 
ideas if they exceed the truth by too great a distance, as when, for 
example, the boulder hurled by the Cyclops is said to have goats 
grazing on it while it travels through the air. The inflated style 
comes from words when they are too exotic or too ancient, or 
when epithets are unbecoming, or when metaphors are too 
strained and too daring.“ Tumidity arises from the composition 
of sentences if the discourse is not merely rhythmical but exces- 
sively so, as in many passages of Boccaccio’s prose. Inflation of 
style is like vainglory, which exults in virtues that it does not 
possess and employs those that it does at the wrong moment.® 
Therefore, a style that is magnificent when applied to matters of 
importance is called inflated when it is applied to affairs of no 
consequence. It is not true that the power of eloquence, either in 
oratory or in poetry, consists in magnificent speech about inconse- 
quential matters; even though Virgil described the republic of the 
bees in a magnificent manner, he did so only as a joke; for in 
serious affairs, one always aims to have the words and the compo- 
sition of the sentences in keeping with the ideas.” 

The low style derives from opposite sources. First, the ideas 
are low when they are exactly such as ordinarily arise in people’s 
minds; and they are not apt to induce wonder, but they are 
instead suited for teaching.” The diction is low when the words 
are native and not exotic, novel, or foreign; and when it con- 
tains few figures of speech, and they are not daring, as befits the 
magnificent style; and when it contains few epithets and such as 
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are necessary, rather than ornamental. The composition of the 
sentences is low when the periods and their parts are brief, 
when the discourse has few connectives and proceeds easily in 
accordance with common usage and without transposing nouns 
or verbs, when the verses are unbroken, and when the line 
endings are not too carefully chosen. Baseness is the vice akin to 
this style, and this occurs in the ideas when they are too vile and 
vulgar and they contain obscenity and filth. The diction is base 
when the words are rustic and vulgar. The composition of the 
sentences is base whenever it lacks rhythm altogether and the 
verse is totally slack, as: 


Poi vide Cleopatra lussuriosa.® 
(Inferno 5.63) 


Then I saw the lustful Cleopatra. 


The middle style is situated between the magnificent and the 
low and partakes of both one and the other.” This style does not 
derive from mixing the magnificent and the low so that they are 
jumbled together but either from moderating the magnificent or 
exalting the low. In this form ideas and diction surpass the com- 
mon usage of everyone; however, they do not carry as much 
weight and strength as the magnificent style requires. The qual- 
ity by which the middle style particularly surpasses the ordinary 
manner of speaking is the loveliness in the precise and intricate 
ornaments of ideas and diction and in the sweetness and grace 
of composition. All such figures, which reveal precise and dili- 
gent effort and which neither the magnificent poet would deign, 
nor the low poet dare, to employ are put to work by the poet of 
the middle style. He may then run into that vice which is akin to 
a laudable middle style if he promotes surfeit and annoyance by 
the affectation that frequent use of such ornaments may entail.” 
The middle style does not have as much power to move people’s 
minds as the magnificent does, nor is it so convincing about 
what it narrates; but it gives more delight with its graceful and 
temperate manner. 

Given that style is the means by which the poet imitates those 
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things which he proposes to imitate, it must have clarity, which 
sets things before the eyes so that one seems not to hear them 
but to see them.” And this strength is all the more necessary in 
an epic poem than in a tragedy inasmuch as the former lacks the 
support of both actors and the stage. This virtue derives from a 
diligent precision in describing things in detail, for which, how- 
ever, our language is ill-suited. Dante, nonetheless, seems to 
outdo himself in this regard and is perhaps worthy of compari- 
son with Homer, who is foremost as far as language is con- 
cerned. We read in the Purgatorio: 


Come le pecorelle escon del chiuso 
ad una, a due, a tre, e laltre stanno 
timidette atterrando l’occhio e ‘l muso; 
e ciò che fa la prima, e laltre fanno, 
addossandosi a lei, s’ella s'arresta, 
semplici e quete, e lo perchè non sanno. .. . 
(Purgatorio 3.79-84) 


As the sheep come out of the folds by ones, by twos, by threes, and 
the others stand by, fearful, turning their eye and muzzle to the 
ground; and whatever the first one does, the others do, simple and 
quiet, bumping into her if she stops; and they do not know 
Wy.. 


This advantage also occurs when a speaker is given appropriate 
gestures:”? 


Mi guardò un poco, e poi, quasi sdegnoso . . . . ? 
(Dante, Inferno 10.41) 


He eyed me a little, and then, almost with contempt... . 


Such precise narration is required in emotional scenes because it 
is the principle means of arousing feelings, and the whole 
speech of Count Ugolino in the /nferno exemplifies this point.” 
This advantage also occurs if, when some effect is described, the 
circumstances that accompany it are also shown—as when, de- 
scribing a ship’s course, one says that the broken waves murmur 
around it. Figures of speech that represent things in action use 
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this kind of expression, especially when they give life to inani- 


mate objects: 
à 


insin che ‘l ramo 


vede alla terra tutte le sue spoglie. 
(Dante, Inferno 3.113-14) 


until the bough sees all its foliage on the ground. 
Similarly, in Ariosto: 


In tanto fugge e si dilegua il lito.” 


The shore flees and disappears. 


Likewise, we say “the avenging sword” and the sword “thirsty 
for blood” or “impious,” “cruel,” “rash,” and so on. Clarity 
often derives from those words which are natural for what one 
wants to express. 

Dante asserted that style does not arise from the idea but 
from the form of expression, and he thoroughly believed that 
this was the case. Therefore, he thought that the sonnet must 
not express important matters in the magnificent style but 
rather in the low, which is the composition and the quality of the 
sonnet, since the sonnet form is not appropriate for the magnifi- 
cent style.” On the other hand, ideas are the end, and conse- 
quently the form, of the words and of the expressions. But the 
form should not be arranged to suit the material, nor should it 
depend upon the material—rather, just the opposite. Thus, the 
ideas should not depend on the words; rather, the truth is alto- 
gether otherwise: the words should be subject to the ideas and 
be ruled by them. The first proposition is proved because nature 
gave us speech for no other reason than to express the thoughts 
of our minds to others; and the second proposition is all too 
clear. There is a second argument. The images should be like 
the thing imagined or imitated; but according to Aristotle, 
words are images and imitators of ideas.” Therefore, the words 
must follow the nature of the ideas. The first proposition is very 
clear, because it would be extremely inappropriate to make a 
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statue of Venus that did not embody the grace and comeliness of 
Venus but, rather, portrayed the ferocity and vigor of Mars. 
And there is a third argument: if we wish to find some part of 
the lyric that corresponds to the plot in epics and tragedies, it 
would be no other than the ideas; for just as feelings and life- 
styles”8 in the former depend upon the plot, so in the lyric they 
depend upon the ideas. Therefore, just as, in epics and trage- 
dies, spirit and form inhere in the plot, we shall likewise say that 
in lyric poems, the ideas are the form. 

Ancient rhetoricians of merit believed that as soon as an idea 
arises, there arises along with it a natural propriety of words and 
rhythms with which it is to be clothed. If this is so, how could it 
ever be that that idea could rightly appear dressed in another 
form? As Demetrius of Phalerum remarked, one could never 
make Love appear as one of the infernal Furies through the 
power of diction.” The quality of the words may well enhance 
or diminish the appearance of an idea, but it cannot totally 
change it—for every style of speech arises from two sources, 
which are the ideas and the diction (if we leave rhythm out for 
the moment); and there can be no doubt that the power of the 
ideas, such as those from which the form of speech arises, is 
greater than the power of diction. It is certainly the case that 
when the ideas differ in quality from the words and the diction, 
the same impropriety occurs as would occur if a peasant were 
dressed in the toga of a senator. 

Thus, to avoid this impropriety, whoever chooses to treat 
important ideas in a sonnet must not clothe those ideas in low 
diction, as even Dante has done; for once he has given a sonnet 
an important subject, he must exclude all lesser concerns from 
it. Contrary to what has been stated—that style depends on 
ideas—some Say that if this were the case, it would follow that 
when the lyric poet treated the same subjects as the epic poet 
(e.g., God, heroes, and the like), the style would be the same 
for both. But, obviously, this opinion is repugnant to truth and 
is thus false, etc. [sic]. Also, given that both treat the same 
subjects, it can be maintained that diction alone remains to 
distinguish the one sort of poetry from the other by genre and, 
therefore, that style derives from diction and not from the ideas. 
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But we respond to all this that there is an extremely great differ- 
ence between things, ideas, and words: things are outside our 
minds and consist in themselves; ideas are images of things that 
we form in our minds in various manners according to our differ- 
ing capacities to imagine; words, ultimately, are the images of 
images—that is, they represent to our minds by means of hear- 
ing the ideas that are drawn from things. Thus, if someone 
should say that style derives from ideas and ideas are the same 
for heroic and lyric poetry and that therefore the style of both of 
them is the same, I would deny that both treat the same ideas 
even though they both treat the same subjects sometimes. 

The subject matter of the lyric is not limited. Just as the orator 
expands on any subject proposed to him by using probable rea- 
sons drawn from commonplaces, the lyric poet likewise treats 
whatever subject occurs to him.® However, he treats it with ideas 
that are his alone and do not belong to tragic and epic poets; and 
the difference in style between the epic and the lyric poet derives 
from this difference in their ideas. It is not true that what consti- 
tutes the genre of lyric poetry is sweetness of rhythm, choice of 
words, loveliness and splendor of diction, pictures from meta- 
phors and other figures; rather, it is the suavity and the loveliness 
and, if you will, the amenity of the ideas. On the latter qualities 
the former depend. And there appears in these latter qualities 
something that is radiant, flourishing, and wanton and that is in- 
appropriate in a heroic poem but natural in a lyric. For example, 
look how the epic poet and the lyric poet use different ideas when 
they treat the same things. From this difference in ideas derives 
the difference in style that we observe between them. Virgil de- 
scribes for us the beauty of a woman in the person of Dido: 


Regina ad templum, forma pulcherrima Dido, 
incessit Magna iuvenum stipante caterva. 
Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cinthi 
exercet Diana choros. 

(Aeneid 1.496-99) 


The queen paced toward the temple in her beauty, 
Dido, with a throng of men behind. 

As on Eurotas bank or Cynthus ridge 

Diana trains her dancers. 
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This is the simplest of ideas: forma pulcherrima Dido. The oth- 
ers have somewhat more ornamentation, but not so much that 
they exceed the decorum of heroic poetry.. However, if Petrarch 
as a lyric poet had to describe this same beauty, he would not 
have remained content with such purity in the ideas. He would 
have said that the earth laughs round about her; that it glories in 
being touched by her feet; that the grass and the flowers desire 
her to tread upon them; that, struck by her rays, the sky is 
inflamed with chastity; that it delights in becoming clear be- 
cause of her glance; that the sun is mirrored in her face since it 
can find its peer nowhere else. The poet would invite love to 
join him so that together they could contemplate her glory. And 
the difference in style would depend on this difference in the 
ideas that the lyric poet would use. The epic poet would never 
have used ideas like those which the the lyric poet uses to his 
great praise: 


Qual fior cadea su ‘Ilembo, 

qual su le trecce bionde, 

ch’oro forbito e perle 

eran quel dì a vederle; 

qual si posava in terra, e qual su londe; 

qual con un vago errore 

girando parea dir: “Qui regna Amore.” 
(Petrarch, Rime 126.46-52) 


One flower fell on her skirt, another on her blond tresses, which, 
to see them that day, were burnished gold and pearls; another lay 
on the ground, another on the water, another, turning about with 
a lovely drifting, seemed to say: “Love rules here.” 


Thus, Ariosto is taken to task for using ideas in his Furioso, 
which are too lyrical: 


Amor che m’arde il cor, fa questo vento, etc. 
CLS) 


Love, which burns my heart, causes this wind, etc. 
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But let us make a comparison and see how the Tuscan lyric 
poet [Petrarch], who is perhaps superior to any Latin lyric poet, 
and the Latin epic poet, who is superior to all others, wrote 
about the same subjects. Describing the dress of Venus in the 
guise of a huntress, Virgil says, 


Dederatque comam diffundere ventis. 
(Aeneid 1.319) 


And she had given her hair 
To the disheveling wind. 


He did not say that which the majesty of heroic poetry perhaps did 
not permit and which the lyric poet added with great loveliness: 


Erano i capei d’oro all’aura sparsi 
ch'in mille dolci nodi, etc. 
(Petrarch, Rime 90.1-2) 


Her golden hair was loose in the wind, which twisted it into a 
thousand sweet knots, etc. 


Epic can allow this verse: 
ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
spiravere. 
(Virgil, Aeneid 1.403—4) 
Her ambrosial hair exhaled divine perfume from her head. 
But the following would have been too wanton: 
E tutto ‘l ciel, cantando il suo bel nome, 


sparser di rose i pargoletti Amori. 
(Bembo, Rime 12.3—4) 


And baby cupids, singing her name, sprinkle the whole sky with 
roses 


Describing Dido when she is in love and always has her mind 
fixed on her beloved Aeneas, Virgil says: 
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Illum absens absentem auditque videtque. 
(Aeneid 4.83) 


She heard him still, though absent—heard and saw 
him. 


This is certainly incisive and serious, but it is simple. Petrarch, 
on the same subject, finds ideas that are less serious but lovelier 
and more ornamental; the arrangement of the words, therefore, 
is more picturesque and more intricate: 


Io Pho più volte (or chi fia che me ‘l creda?) 
nell’acqua chiara e sopra l'erba verde 
veduta viva, e nel troncon d’un faggio, 
e ‘n bianca nube sì fatta che Leda 
avria ben detto che sua figlia perde, 
come stella che ‘I sol coprì co ‘l raggio. 
(Rime 129.40—45) 


Many times have I—who is there now who will believe me?— 
seen her alive in the clear water, and on the green grass, and in 
the trunk of a beech tree, and in a white cloud, in such a way that 
Leda would have said that her daughter was eclipsed like a star 
that the sun covers with its beam. 


And we see that similar ideas on the same subject fill up the 
entire canzone: 


In quella parte dove Amor mi sprona. 
(Rime 127) 


Toward where Love spurs me. 


Virgil describes the lament of Dido with ordinary ideas, and 
therefore the words are also common: 


Sic effata, sinum lachrimis implevit obortis. 
(Aeneid 4.30) 


Thus she spoke, and filled her bosom with her welling tears. 
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In the twelfth book he seeks much greater ornamentation in 
ideas when he describes Lavinia’s lament, and he enlarges upon 
5 : i e g . 

it with greater ornamentation in his words: 


t 


Accepit vocem lachrimis Lavinia matris 

flagrantes perfusa genas, cui plurimus ignem 

subiecit rubor et calefacta per ora cucurrit. 

Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 

si quis ebur vel mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 

alba rosa; tales virgo dabat ore colores. 
(Aeneid 12.64-69) 


Lavinia, listening to her mother, streamed, 

With tears on burning cheeks; a deepening blush 
Brought out a fiery glow on her hot face. 

As when one puts a stain of crimson dye 

On ivory of India, or when 

White lilies blush, infused with crimson roses, 
So rich the contrast in her coloring seemed. 


These are intricate ideas, and they are very close to lyric poetry: 
but they are not so much so that the following are not still more 
radiant: 
perle e rose vermiglie, ove l’accolto 
dolor formava voci ardenti e belle; 


famma i sospir, le lagrime cristallo. 
(Petrarch, Rime 157.12-14) 


pearls and vermillion roses where the accumulated grief shaped 
fervent and lovely words: her sighs were flames, her tears crystal. 


And Virgil might not have allowed those last verses, nor these: 


Amor, senno, valor, pietade e doglia 
facean piangendo un piu dolce concento 
d'ogni altro che nel mondo udir si soglia; 

ed era il cielo all’armonia si intento 
che non si vedea in ramo mover foglia, 
tanta dolcezza avea pien laere e ‘I vento. 

(Petrarch, Rime 156.9-14) 


Love, wisdom, worth, piety, and sorrow—all weeping together— 
created a sweeter concord than any other which the world is accus- 
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tomed to hear. And heaven was so intent on this harmony that not 
a leaf was seen moving on a branch: the air and the wind were 
filled with so much sweetness. 


When Virgil describes the breaking of the dawn, his ideas are 
extremely simple: 


Humentes Aurora polo dimoverat umbras; 
(Aeneid 3.589) 


Dawn had dispelled from the sky the dewy shades. 
and: 


Oceanum interea surgens Aurora reliquit. 
(Aeneid 4.129) 


Dawn arose meanwhile and left the ocean. 


When Petrarch describes the same thing, he aims for every 
amenity in his ideas, and he finds words just like his ideas: 


Il cantar novo e ‘l pianger de gli augelli 
in su ‘l dì fanno risentir le valli, 
e ‘l| mormorar di liquidi cristalli 
giù per lucidi, freschi rivi e snelli. 
Quella, etc. 
(Rime 219.1—4) 


The new singing and the weeping of the birds at daybreak make 
the valleys echo, as does the murmur of crystal water down 
through the clear, fresh, quick-running brooks. 


Therefore, it is apparent that differences in style derive from 
differences in ideas, which vary in lyric and in epic poetry and 
which are explained in various ways. No one may conclude that 
different styles do not derive from the ideas just because, when 
they treat the same subject, the styles nonetheless differ; for as 
we explained above, it does not hold that when one deals with 
the same subject, one deals with the same ideas. One can 
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readily treat the same subject with various ideas. And so that 
the truth ofall this may become more apparent, note how epic 
style becomes entirely lyrical when it treats lyrical ideas. (I have 
not yet decidéd whether or not the epic should do so.) Look 
how pleasant, lovely, and intricate Ariosto is when he says, 


Era il bel viso suo, qual esser suole, . 
(Orlando furioso 11.65.1) 


Her beautiful face was as [the spring sky] when... . 


together with what follows. When a style employs such pleasant 
ideas, it becomes so lyrical that one could not desire it more so. 
Likewise, note how Virgil, when he uses sweet and entirely pleas- 
ant ideas, vests them in lovely diction; there results a middle and 
intricate style. Read the description of the night in book 4: 


Nox erat, et placidum, etc. 
(Aeneid 4.522) 


Night had come and... 


Petrarch deals with the same subject using the same sort of 
ideas—that is, pleasant ones—in that sonnet: 


Or che ‘I cielo e la terra e ‘l vento tace. 
(Rime 164.1) 


Now heaven and earth and the wind were still. 


Since there is no dissimilarity in the ideas there is no dissimilar- 
ity in the style. Thus, we may gather that if the lyric poet and the 
epic poet were to treat the same subject with the same ideas, the 
style of both would, as a result, be the same. 

The style. therefore, arises from the ideas; and the ideas 
likewise give rise to the quality of the verse—that is, whether it 
is serious or low, etc. Virgil proves this point, since he makes 
the same poetic line low, middle, and magnificent by the varia- 
tion of his ideas; for if the quality of the verse determined the 
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ideas, Virgil would have treated pastoral themes in the magnifi- 
cent style, since he used hexameter verse, which is by nature 
suited for serious matters. Nor is it a problem that the lyric poet 
sometimes uses the magnificant manner of speech and the epic 
poet sometimes uses the middle and the low; for the dominant 
quality always establishes the definition of a thing, which primar- 
ily focuses on its main intention. Thus, although the epic poet 
sometimes uses the middle style, we must not for this reason 
claim that his style is not magnificent; for the magnificent style 
prevails in him. And without further discussion, we shall be able 
to say the same thing about the lyric poet. 
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Torquato Tasso to His Readers 


l. 


2 


This brief preface accompanied the text of Rinaldo (1562). | follow 
the version in Michael Sherberg’s edition of the poem. 

Tasso’s term here, ordir, derives from the lexicon of weaving and 
specifies the lengthwise arrangement of the warp threads, across 
which the woof thread (filo della trama) is drawn at right angles. 
The language of this craft frequently serves as a resource for discus- 
sions of narrative dispositio. See p. 167, n. 40 


. Tasso here plays a Ciceronian ideal of corporeal wholeness off 


against the Aristotelian value of unity of plot; and he gains, in the 
process, room for himself to maneuver as a “modern romancer.” 
See Aristotle, Poetics 8.1451la and Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 
4.13.31. Michael Sherberg discusses this passage and makes these 
connections in “The Sign of Transition.” 


Discourses on the Art of Poetry 


E 


In discussing how to write a heroic poem, Tasso employs three 
stages in the composition of a speech according to classical rheto- 
ric: invention, disposition, and elocution. Though the three dis- 
courses that follow clearly fit these headings, some ambiguity 
arises at the close of the second discourse and raises the question 
of a missing discourse. See p. 178, n. 43 about this problem. 
Aristotle, Poetics 14.1453B. 


. Tasso here evokes the rhetorical concept of enargeia (clarity or viv- 


idness), “which makes us seem not so much to narrate as to exhibit 
the actual scene,” according to Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria 6.2.32. 


4. Aristotle, Poetics 9.1451B. 
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NOTES 


. In Virgils Aeneid 9.77-125, ships turn into nymphs. The other 


marvels occur regularly in romance. 


. Tasso addrésses the Discorsi to his patron and friend, Scipione 


Gonzaga. 


. Aristotle, Poetics 1.1447. 
. Ibid. 9.1451B. 
. Tasso’s phrase la testura della favola, which I render as “plot struc- 


ture,” may be more tellingly construed as the “weave of the tale,” 
if one wishes to capture the root meaning of the first noun and 
something of the traditional discourse about narrative prior to the 
mid cinquecento that remains operative in the early Discorsi. For 
example, images drawn from weaving recur in Ariosto’s asides 
about his advancing story. See Orlando furioso 13.80—81.2 and the 
discussion on pp. 41-42. Tasso’s participation in the decisive emer- 
gence of a new school of literary theory should not obscure his 
inevitable debt to earlier understandings of narrative technique 
and should not project him as a structuralist avant la lettre. 
Aristotle, Poetics 1.1447A. 

Ibid. 4.1449B, 9.1452A. 

Ibid. 13.1453A. 

Tasso mentions a character from each of the great classical epics, as 
well as Amadis, who appears in Bernardo Tasso’s L’Amadigi, and 
Bradamante, who appears in Ludovico Ariosto’s Orlando furioso. 
Mezentius in Virgil’s Aeneid 10.689—908; Marganorre in Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioso 37.42-121; Archeloro in B. Tasso’s L’Amadigi, 
passim, esp. 30; Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, who sacrificed 
strangers to Jupiter; Procrustes, the famous torturer, who was 
killed by Theseus; and Diomedes, king of Thrace, who fed his 
horses on human flesh and was killed by Hercules. 

Florio is the hero of Boccaccio’s Filocolo; Theagenes and Characlea 
are the heroes of Heliodorus’ Aethiopica. 

Aristotle, Poetics 6.1449B-50A. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia and Silius Italicus’ Punica. 

Sperone Speroni was an author and a professor of philosophy at 
Padua, where Tasso regularly visited his home during the years 
1560-62. 

Actually, Plato taught in the Academy, and Aristotle in the Lyceum. 
Tasso’s distinction between subject matter (materia nuda) and the 
form of the plot (favola) reproduces the ancient rhetorical catego- 
ries of inventio and dispositio. Itis worth noting, however, their strik- 
ing resemblance to such structuralist categories as histoire and récit. 
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NOTES 


Aristotle, Poetics 7.1450B-51A. 

Tasso cites these lines in Italian. In the early Discorsi there are no 
citations in Greek; there are many in the revised and expanded 
version of 1594. 

Tibullus, Carmina 1.3.75. 

Petrarch, Triumphus famae 3.102 in his Rime, trionfi e poesie 
latine. 

“And each defends himself with his own great authority” (Lucan, 
Pharsalia 1.127). The text actually reads, “Magno se iudice.” 
Aristotle, Poetics 9.1451B. 

Horace, Ars poetica 23. In Latin the text, which Tasso renders in 
Italian, reads, “Denique sit quidvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum.” 
Tasso again misquotes slightly. The text reads,” Si volet usus / quem 
penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi.” 

Tasso’s word here is specifica, which is best rendered “generic”; 
however, one loses, in the process, the relationship between ge- 
neric distinctions, on the one hand, and accidental and essential 
differences, on the other, which is the basic premise of Tasso’s line 
of argument at this point. For Tasso, in this context, distinctions 
between genres are essential differences; yet he lacks a term like 
“mode” to indicate those of less consequence (accidental) though 
nonetheless requiring discrimination. 

Besides quibbling over a liberty taken in the translation, it is 
worth noting at this juncture the general instability of the idea of 
genre in the emerging neoclassicism of Tasso and other theorists in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The generic identity of 
epic and romance is the major theme of young Tasso’s second 
discourse and, arguably, of the early Discorsi in their entirety; for 
it enables Tasso to counter Pigna and Giraldi, the defenders of 
Ariosto, without totally disinheriting himself from that line of 
popular poetry. Thus, his appeal to the idea of genre is crucial, 
even though that idea itself is unstable. 

Aristotle, Poetics 1.447A. 

Tasso left the hiatus in this passage, which he did not complete. He 
is drawing his terms from the brief fragment by Aelius Donatus, 
Excerpta de comoedia 6.1.19-21 in Commentus Terenti. Scaliger 
cites this passage from Donatus and expands upon it in Poetices 
libri septem 1.7. 

“A complete brief art,” that is, the Poetics. 

Guasti cites Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1.10 as the source of this 
statement, in his edition, Le lettere di Torquato Tasso. 
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NOTES 


. M. Curius Dentatus refused the gold of the Samnites. In Annales 


12 Ennius wrote of him, “Quem nemo ferro potuit superare nec 
auro.” Cicero quotes this verse in De republica 3.3.6. In Petrarch’s 
Triumphus famae 2.30 (in his Rime, trionfi e poesie latine), Cimon 
would have suffered his own incarceration if his father, Miltiades, 
who died in prison, had been denied proper burial. 

Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 4.13.31. 

This is the poet son of Frederick II, who was captured by the 
Bolognese Guelfs in 1249 and died in captivity in 1272. Tasso uses 
his name to make general reference to the poets of Frederick’s 
court. 

Homer, Odyssey 6. 

“This is the task, this the toil” (Virgil, Aeneid 6.129). 

Aristotle, Poetics 10. 

Ibid. 11. 

Ibid. 18.1455B-56A. 

Ibid. 24. 

Since Tasso proceeds to speak of diction, not of variety, it is possi- 
ble that one of the early discourses is missing. This possibility 
increases when we note that Tasso twice refers to his early poetics 
as containing four books: first, in a letter to Ercole Rondinelli in 
1570 (Le lettere di Torquato Tasso, 22); second, at the very begin- 
ning of his Discorsi del poema eroico (1594). He does keep the 
promise made here in the third of those later discourses. 

Tasso’s main source in this discourse is the treatise On Style mis- 
takenly attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum. He knew it via the 
Latin translation and commentary of Pietro Vettori, Commentarii 
in librum Demetri Phalerei (Florence, 1562). 

A slight misquote. Line 5 should read, “Ma, a dire il vero, esso 
v’avea la gola.” For this and other such corrections, I follow Lan- 
franco Caretti’s edition of the poem (Turin, 1971). 

The text in Ariosto reads, “A un uom; e tuttavia; basse lale.” The 
translation includes the missing lines (3—4) in order to make better 
sense of the passage in English. 

Demetrius (attr.), On Style 2.38. 

Ibid 27 

Ibid. 2.122-27. 

Ibid. 5.265. 

Bi 

Aristotle, Poetics 20.1456B. Tasso here distinguishes between 
words or parts of words that have a functional, rather than a con- 
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NOTES 


ceptual, value. Thus, a letter, a syllable, an article has no meaning 
per se; and the last of these would be a “simple” word composed of 
“no meaningful element.” 

Ibid. 21.1457B. 

Dante’s text reads, “Che paia.” 

No source for this quote has been found. 

Ennius coined this word (Annales 2, frag. 18). 

Demetrius (attr.), On Style 2.77. 

Ibid. 2.83-84. 

Ibid. 2.89. 

Ibid. 2.44—47. 

Ibid. 5.247. 

Quoting from memory, Tasso again slightly errs. The verse should 
read, “Tu fanciullo e veloce. ...” 

Demetrius (attr.), On Style 2.115. 

Ibid. 2.116. 

Ibid. 2.118-119. 

Ibid. 2.122-27. 

Ibid. 4.190. 

Dante’s line actually reads, “Poi è Cleopatràs lussuriosa.” 
Demetrius (attr.), On Style 3.128-56. 

Ibid. 3.186-89. 

Ibid. 4.209-22. The principle here expressed is that of enargeia 
(clarity or vividness), which Tasso also invoked in the first dis- 
course. Cf. p. 175. 

Demetrius (attr.), On Style 4.217. 

The line should read, “Guardommi un poco. ... 
Dante, Inferno 33.4-75. 

This verse cannot be located in Ariosto or elsewhere. 

Dante, De vulgari eloquentia 2.4, 7. 

Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.2.5—6. See pp. 137-38, where Tasso appeals 
to a kindred Aristotelian notion. “Ideas are no more than images 
of things. Unlike things, these images have no real or solid sub- 
stance in themselves; but they have a certain imperfect being 
in our minds, and thence they are shaped and formed by the 
imagination.” 

This modern expression captures what critics nowadays term the 
“socially constructed” aspect of character, or ethos—the rhetorical 
concept that Tasso’s costumi points to in this passage. 

Demetrius (attr.), On Style 3.132. 

This is an ancient idea: see Cicero, De oratore 1.16.70. 
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